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Women of Colonial a. 
f Revolutionary Times 


weg NDER this general title Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have in Pes: 
Se preparation a series of volumes the aim of which is not only to 
present catfefully studied portraits of the most distinguished 
women of Colonial and Revolutionary times, but to offerasa Wai 
background for these portraits pictures of the domestic and 
social, instead of the political and other public, life of the people 
in successive periods of national development. The project thus 
includes a series of closely connected narratives, vivid in color 


. 


Geert 


s*es 


and of the highest social and historical value, of the manners 
and customs, the ways of life, and the modes of thought of the people of the 
Puritan, the Knickerbocker, and Cavalier sections of the country from the days 
of the earliest colonists down to the middle of the present century. | 


NOW READY: 


MARGARET WINTHROP (wife of Governor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts). 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE, author cf ‘“‘ Customs and Fashions in Old New England,” 


etc.,etc. With Facsimile Reproduction. 


I2mo, gilt top, rough edges, flat back, $1.25. 


“The volume is history, romance, biography combined. Mrs. Earle has already done some excellent work, but her 
Margaret Winthrop is her best, and can hardly fail to become a classic.’"—Boston Advertise. 


**It is to be hoped that the whole series will reach the standard of excellence fixed by the initial volume. In some 330 
pages Mrs. Earle has condensed the outcome of an immense amount of work.’’—New York Suz. 


Other volumes in preparation on Martha Washington, Dorothy Payne Madison, 
Mercy Otis Warren, and Eliza Lucas Pinckney. | | 


‘Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
153.157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Natural History of 
Selborne 


And Observations on Nature. By GILBERT 
WHITE. With an Introduction by John 
Burroughs, 80 Illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson, and the Text and New Letters 
of the Buckland edition. In 2 volumes. 
12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 


In order to present a satisfactory and final edition 
of this classic, Mr. Clifton Johnson visited Selborne 
and secured pictures of the actual scenes amid which 
White’s life was passed. The photographs and the 
drawings form in themselves a most delightful gal- 
lery of pictures of unspoiled English rural life. This 
new edition can not be neglected by any one who 
cares for Nature or tor the classics of English 
literature. 


A Bid for Fortune 


By Guy BooTHBy, author of “ The Marriage 
of Esther,” etc. No. 179, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


The unexpected incidents and strange adventures 
which follow thick and fast in Mr. Boothby’s stirring 
story maintain the interest of the reader at the high- 
est point throughout. It would be unfair to sketch 
the plot of this thrilling tale, which will be welcomed 
as a relief from the novel of analysis and the discus- 
sions of marital intelicity. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


24th Edition.25c.(or stamps) 


; G & CO. Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
** Every one should read ttle book.” —A theneum. 


History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading 


By J. N. LARNED, 2x-Prest Am. Library Ass'n. 


\.e- Giving History on All Topics in_ the 
Exact Words of the Historians emselves. 
Not the opinion of one man, but the thoughts of 
many men, Have been diligently sought out and 
— for the ‘ Ready Reference’’ of the 
eader. 


hed sppplics what no Encyclopzdia known to me can 
give.”—MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. : 

** It bids fair to render good historical reading profit- 
able and popular beyond any other work.””—E. BENJAMIN 

NDREWS. 

** Williston Seminney must, all other academies should, 

ve it,”—WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Principal. _. 

“It is a most magnificent work in both history and 
literature. The plan is most ingenious, and its execution 
most masterful.””— Henry R. PETTENGILL, A.M. 

** It provides a standard History for the busiest age the 
world ever saw, and puts under the eve of the busiest 
man all that is best from the great historians. To read it 
is to gain breadth of vision and_acquaintance with the 
best writers of English. Where the Dictionary goes this 
History should go. The two books come nearer making 
a complete than any other two books in the 
world.”— Joun H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


C. A. NICHOLS CO, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Prophets of Israel 


Popular Sketches from Old _ Testament History. By 
ARL HEINRICH CorniLL, Professor of Old Testament 
History in the University of Koenigsberg. Frontis- 
piece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. Pages, 200. Price, 


ot 1.00. 
A fascinating book, iving in a popular but exact form 
the main results of modern Biblical research and a résumé 
of the contempo history of the nations surrounding 
Israel by one of the foremost Old Testament authorities 


in Europe. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 


To be published 
Simultaneously in New York and London. 


POSTPONED 


10 NOVEMBER 4th 


The Days of © 
Auld Lang Syne 


BY IAN MACLAREN 
$1.25 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life and 
characters, supplementing and completing the 
series begun in 


Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush 


BY IAN MACLAREN 
$1.25 


Of which over 100,000 copies have already 
been sold in England and America. For opin- 
ions of this book, ask your neighbors. Thou- 
sands have read and are reading it, and all 
echo the words of Dr. Nicoll, who discovered” 
the author: “I know no living writer with a 
greater power of clutching the heart.” 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


in getting an carly copy of The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne, we advise that your order be placed 
with a bookseller in advance of publication. 


Dodd, Mcad-& Company 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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AF amily Paper 


The International 
te Theological 
 . brary 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 


‘* One of the most valuable collections of 
theological works in print.” Y.E.xaminer. 


VOLUMES NOW READY: 


APOLOGETICS ; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 


By Prof. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, Univ. of 
Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, 


** The work deals mainly with the effect of the 
so-called * Higher Criticism’ on the conception 
of the religion of the Bible. Of special interest 
is that portion which traces the development of 
the religion of the Old Testament. The entire 
book is excellent, but this part is particularly 
timely and fresh. The work is one of pre-eminent 
value for educated laymen as well as for — 
men.’’—Prof. GEorGE HARRIS, Andover. - 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford. Cr. 
8vo, $2.50, 

‘** It is the most scholarly and critical was in 
the English language on the literature of the Old 
Testament, and fully up to the present state of 
research in Germany.”—Prof. 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, 


““It is a noble book. So far as I know, 
Ethics have hitherto been treated exclusively 
from a philosophical point of view, as though 
there were no prophet of the Moral Law whose 
interpretation of it we accept as final and authori- 
tative. In treating Ethics from the Christian 
point of view, Professor Smyth has made a nota- 
ble contribution, both philosophically and practi- 
cally.”—E2tract from Letter of Dr. LYMAN 
ABBOTT. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


ow Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


A TRUE ROMANCE OF PATRIOTIC HEROISM, 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTION, AND 
FINAL MARTYRDOM 


WITH SKETCHES OF 
Life on the Plains and Mountains 
in Pioneer Days 


BY 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 


For seventeen years President and Literary Editor of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., LL.D. 


Pastor of eiypmouth Church and President of the 
rmour Institute, Chicago. 


Octavo, printed from larye. . clear, new type, on extra laid 
paper, bound in vellum cloth, stamped in gold, gilt top, 
Ulustrated with 16 full-page half-tones. Price, #1 1.75. 
ent, charges > teat on recetpt of price. 

gents Wanted 


STAR PUBLISHING co. 
211-213 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AM. S.S. UNION SPICER, 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Library, Records. 


720 Constable B’ld’g, Il Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


A Story. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


NOVEMBER 
NUMBER 


PLUMBLOSSOr BEE- 
BE’S ADVENTURES.— 
By RALPH. 


35 Cents, on all News-stands 


Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Men and Women and Horses 


With 4 Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


THE GERIIAN STRUG- 
GLE FOR LIBERTY.— 
By Pou.LTNgy BIGELow. ARD Harpinc Davis, 


Recent Impressions of Anglo-Indian Life. By Epwin Lorp WEEks. 
Illustrated by the Author.—A Pilgrim on the Gila. A Story. By Owen 
WisTER. Illustrated by FREDERIC Remincton.—Hearts Insurgent. By 
Tuomas Harpy. (Conclusion..}—A Thanksgiving Breakfast. A Story. By 
HARRIET Prescott SporrorD.—Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


NOW 
READY 


With 17 Illustrations 


OUT OF THE WORLD 
AT CORINTO.—By Ricx- 


* Apol y for Socrates ; 


Straffor ; 62, Cromwell’s Second 
64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. 

All leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. Price, 5 cents a 
copy ; $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Directors of Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


Old South Leaflets on Puritanism 


Seven new leaflets have just been added to the Old South series, all relating to 
English Puritanism and the Commonwealth. They are numbered 58 to 64, and 
are as follows: No. 58, Hooper’s Letters to nope 3 59, Sir John Eliot’s 

: Pym’s Speech against 
63. ilton’ s te Free Commonwealth ;’’ 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS © and pretty Carols and an 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. ce, & cts. a copy: 


Readings. Price, 5 cents a single co 


THE PALACE OF SANTA GLAUS. By & 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dream, Santa Claus’ One Chriat- 

Eve, A Jolly Caran, te Claus & Co., A 
Chrtetann Vision, Catchin riss Kringle, Judge 
Santa Claus. Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New Santa 
Claus, The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete. These have all won 
great 2 avor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 


great interest. Price, 10 cents a single copy. 
AC CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, piecsant entertainment. 
0 cents a single copy. 

B poems Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 
BETHLEMEM. 
work, and it has no superior in its own eld. 5 cts. a ee 

or December. ce 0 usica 

A CATALOGUE of Christmas 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 

CASH or REFERENGES 
dealings with us 


Send 10 cents for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 


each issue. 
THE JOH URCH Cco., 
CINCINNATI, YORK, CHICAGO 


RNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 


NEW MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs 
and H. P. Main. A new Service for Primary Classes, 
very pretty and effective, printed in colors. . cents. 

Christmas Annual No. 26. Seven new 
carols, by popular writers.........+.+.++. 4 cents. 

Selected Christmas Carols, No. 1, No. 2, 


No. 3, No. 4 (each No. contains 15 choice carols, 
selected from ANNUALS Nos. 1 to2s), per No., 5 cents. 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 6. 
Eight pages of appropriate poetry and prose, 4 io 


A fine line of Christmas Cantatas, 
Doang, and Christmas 
Lowry, and others. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


b 
Services by by, 


m= JUST OUT Ss 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. | to 6 


WORDS AND MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each. 
y Express, not Prepaid............ $75 per 100 


B 
Words only, Small Type, Cloth...... cfg 
Nonpareil Type, Cloth. 15 “* 


66 66 Large Type, Limp Cloth. 20 


The Biglow & Main Co.|The John Church Co. 
16 E. Ninth St., Ss. E. Cc. 4th & Elm, 7 
New York Cincinnati 


No time lost with 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 
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Also a full line of Plaids. 


Dress Goods. 


FOR THIS WEEK: 


A full collection of Fall and Winter Fabrics, in Boucle, Caniche, Heavy Crinkled Crepon, Knotted effects. 


In the new section, at Broadway Entrance: A full assortment of all classes of Dress Goods, ranging 
in price from 25 cents to 85 cents per yard. 


At Eleventh Street Entrance: Tables filled with Waist, Skirt and Dress lengths, 


James McCreery & Co., 


department. 


from our wholesale 


® 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


Published Weekly 


Harper’s 
Gable 


example is Mrs. Sangster’s forthcoming story, 


boys as eagerly as by girls and young women. 


A SPECIAL OFFER its it to 
a” ee : riends; others are for Stories, Pen Drawings, Poems, Photo- 
pb ny graphs, etc for full list of hem. It ake ublishes 
containing. 1000 useful facts. You ma 

commend HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, will have copies for yourself and friends, free. 3 


receive for so doing bound volume HARPER’S 


Is a weekly for both sexes. All ages enjoy it. A department 
called “The Pudding Stick,” appearing every week, treats 
of Good Minds, Good Manners, and Good Dress, and is 


For Girls and Young Women 


MARGARE? 


Resides being helpful to girls, it gives them healthy fiction. An 


THE MIDDLE DAUGHTER 


And, too, the body is not forgotten. The articles by EVA LOVETT, 
like those by Mrs. SANGSTER, will be read by young men and 


articles by these authors have been. The series on athletics is 


THE OUTDOOR GIRL 


By 


E. SANGSTER 


At least, previous 


— 


¢ packet ‘ot 30 isiing’-eards Bearing, their name, Trial, 13 Weeks, 50 cts.; Full Year, $2. 
w e; orr . 
Offer Apply early. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
BROADWAY BROADWAY 
9th. & 1OthSts. 9th.&10thSts. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTH AYE. 
are within easy shopping reach of this store. We had all 


of them in mind when heaping in the Dress Stuffs and Furnishings and the thou- 
sand other things that have set merchants and customers for a hundred m les 
around talking of the growth and greatness of our business. 


DRESS GOODS 


No need to particularize. -Everything you’ll care 
for, no matter how new, how novel, how rare, is right 
here and waiting for you. 

BLACK GOODS 

38_ to 50 in. Mohairs, Sicilians, Storm Serges, 

and English Cheviots, 50c 

. the yard. 

Bright luster figured Jacquards, $1. 

Handsome Brocade and Mohair figures, English 

and French Jacquards, $1.25. : 

Boucle Novelties, $1. 

Curly Boucle Cloths, $1.50 

Crepon Novelties and Caniche Cloths, $1.75 to 

$5 the yd. 


COLORED GOODS 
Newest Caniche Cloths, 6 choice colorings, 46 in., 
ordinarily $5. we say $3.75. ; 
Fancy weave Cheviots, figured effects, 6 colorings, 
46 in., $1 yd., from $1.50. ; 
‘in. silk and wool striped Novelties, 58c. 
ilk and wool mixtures, quiet plaid effects, 40 in., 
50c ; were 65c. 


WRAPS OF EVERY KIND 
a boucle cloth,coat back, full sleeves, 


Reefer Jackets, cheviot cloth, ripple back, extra 
full sleeves, $7. 

Plain Beaver cloth Reefer Jackets, full ripple back, 
extra full sleeves, $9.50. 


Extra fine Reefer Jackets, boucle cloth. ripple 
back, extra full sleeves, $12.50, from $16.50. 

Crepon boucle cloth Reefer Jackets, ripple back, 
full sleeves, velvet collar, $21. 


WOMEN’S GLOVES 


Another glove por ar ga A new line of French 
Piqué Kid Glove, Piqu stitched, with eave ee 
silk embroidery in black or self, with three big ric 

arl buttons, in all the new shades, at $1 the pair. 

ot two weeks from Paris workshops. Nothing 
we’ve seen short of $1.75 or $2 equals these Gloves. 


ANY BOOK YOU WANT 
That’s the way our Book store is run. If the book 
isn’t here we’ll get it. But the chances are rooto1 
’tis here. yan now the new books are simply flood- 
ing in. us: 
The Art Album, containing 128 engravings, mostly 
scenery, with descriptive text, 11x13 
in., 35c. 
Handy Classics, 6x4 in., silver stamping on cover, 
12c¢ each. 
Discourses by Epictetus, Ethics of the Dust. 
Ruskin. 
Mosses of an Old Manse, Hawthorne. 
The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne. 
Last Essays of Elia, Charles Lamb. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Robert Browning. 12 
illustrations in monotint, 11 illustrations in 
colors. Printed in Munich. Cover stamped in gilt, 
gilt edges. price, $1.00; our price, 25c. 
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AUTUMN 
FASHIONS 


GOWNS, WRAPS 
INDOOR TOILETTES 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
10 Cents a Copy 


Q Sean 


RYO Dee 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 
Church Organs. 


Me Organists and Church Commit- 
Fo ttt tees are invited to examine our 
stylesjust introducedforCha 
andthe Home. Cash or 
Easy Payments. Catalogues 
sent on application. 


Mason Hamlin Co. 


Boston. New York. Chicago 


‘PrincessRosebud 


Our children’s favorite. A home-talent play for 
churches, schools, Y.M.C.A., and hospitals. Address 


AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
97 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th St.. - N.Y. City 


The 
Ferris 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 52 


For Week ending 26 October, 1895 


Number 17 


EPORTS of continued disorders in various parts 
of the Turkish Empire, with a monotonous 
. refrain of Armenian misery, have at last borne 
fruit in definite action on the part of the Sultan. 
The scheme of Armenian reform proposed some 
months ago by England, France, and Russia, 
and outlined at length in these columns, has been accepted 
in a manifesto in which the Sultan declares, with charming 
naiveté, that his “constant desire has always been to 
carry out reforms adapted to circumstances and calculated 
to secure the well-being of his subjects.” No reference is 
_made to the aid which this laudable desire on the part of 
the Sultan has received from the persistent pressure of the 
Powers, and especially of England. The Sultan had, of 
~ course, exhausted all the resources of delay before acced- 
ing to these demands, and the manifesto was. not issued 
until the demands were put in such a peremptory form that 
the Turkish Government no longer dared to resist them. 
The scheme of reform, by the adoption of which it is hoped 
to secure the protection of the Armenian subjects of the 
Sultan, may be briefly outlined again. Provision is made, 
in the first place, to secure, if possible, such a rearrange- 
ment of the boundaries of six provinces in which the 
Armenian population is large as will secure for each a 
homogeneous population. These provinces are to be gov- 
erned by Governors appointed without distinction of re- 
ligion, and whose appointment shall be confirmed by the 
Great Powers. Each Governor is to have associated with 
him a Deputy Governor, who is to supervise the police and 
prisons, to control tax-gathering, to receive petitions ; in 
the event of the Governor’s being a Christian the Deputy is 
to be a Mohammedan, and in the event of the Governor’s 
being a Mohammedan, a Christian. There are also to be 
District Governors, whose religious faith shall be that 
of the majority of the population, but each of whom 
shall have a Deputy whose faith shall be different from 
his own. | 


The District Councils are to be divided between Moham- 
medans and Christians; the police are to be recruited 
without regard to race or religion, but at least one-third of 
them are to be non-Mohammedans in faith; there is to be 
a radical reformation of the prisons ; the Kurds are to be 
disarmed and kept under control; the farming of tithes 
and the quartering of troops upon the population without 
compensation are to be abolished; one-third of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace in each district must be Christians, and 
in Christian communities all the Justices must be of that 
faith ; ample indemnities must be paid to all who have suf- 
fered from the recent outrages ; full amnesty is to be granted 
to all Armenian political prisoners and exiles, and the 


‘ment is to be confirmed by the Powers. 


rights of Armenian Christians are to be enforced and re- 
spected throughout the Turkish Empire. ‘In order to give 
this comprehensive scheme of reform efficiency and reality 
in execution, there is to be at Constantinople a permanent 
Committee of Control, six in number, equally divided 
between Christians and Mohammedans, whose appoint- 
The work of this 
Committee is also to be aided by an Imperial High Com- 
missioner, who is to be a Christian. These are the most 
sweeping concessions ever secured from Turkey, and they 
could not have been obtained if Turkey had not been con- 
vinced that it would be useless to resist them. | 


On the last Sunday in September a referendum was 
taken in Switzerland on a proposal to amend the Federal 
Constitution in such a way as to make the manufacture of 
matches a Government monopoly, and, by a majority of 
nearly 40,000, the proposal was rejected. The match trade 
in Switzerland is very much overdone, and, under the 
pressure of competition, the smaller factories are apparently 
getting the greatest amount of work out of the operatives at 
the minimum rate of pay and under the worst sanitary 
conditions. The manufacture of matches involves ex- 
posure to one of the most terrible of what are known as 


- “diseases of occupation ’’—necrosis of the jaw-bone, a dis- 


ease due to the fumes of phosphorus. The endeavor has 


- been made to minimize the danger by factory inspection, 


but the effort has proved a failure. It was therefore pro- 
posed, in order to lighten the burdens of the workingmen 
and to protect them, to lodge the business of manufactur- 
ing matches in the hands of the central Government, the. 
profits to be applied to reducing the price of the product 
and increasing the wages of the operatives. This measure 


_ had the support of the entire Socialist party, which, on the 


basis of the vote of last year on what was known as the 
‘‘right to labor,” numbered about 73,000. It also had 
the support of all those who believe in a centralization of 
government by the reduction of the power of the cantons. 
The measure, therefore, consolidated two groups of sup- 
porters who are by no means harmonious with each other ; 
but it failed, in spite of this strong alliance. The division 
of sentiment appears to have been somewhat geographical. 
The cantons of Zurich and Bale, for instance, voted in 
favor of the proposal nearly four to one, while the canton 
of Berne rejected it by a vote of about four to three. 
Public opinion is becoming sensitive to the really terrible 
condition of the operatives in the match-factories, but the 
country has evidently decided, for the present at least, that 
a State monopoly is not the way out of it. Two other 
questions will shortly be submitted to the popular vote: 
the question of estabiishing a national bank, and the ques- 


. 
. 
| 


654 
tion of transferring the control of military matters from 
the cantons to the Federal administration. 


The boundary question between Great Britain aud Vene- 


zuela, regarding the division line between the latter coun-— 


try and British Guiana, is complicated and obscure. Each 
party to the quarrel is proclaiming loudly that it has a per- 
fectly clear and*obvious case, but both these assertions 
must be taken as the result of diplomatic policy. Great 
Britain received its title to British Guiana from Holland in 
1814; Venezuela succeeded to Spain in its possession of 
territory in 1810. If it were certain what constituted the 
line between the Dutch and Spanish possessions before 
these changes of title, the question would be perfectly 
' simple, but that is exactly what is now difficult, if not im- 
possible, of proof. Meanwhile half a dozen different bounda- 
ries have been made from time to time by one or the other 
of the two parties, or have been accepted in local usage, but 
there has never been any formal agreement between the 
two countries. To outsiders the matter would seem emi- 
nently one for arbitration, and our own Government did 
perfectly right in advising Great Britain and Venezuela to 
leave the matter to arbitrators. In so advising, the United 
States was quite within the precedents and was showing a 
proper spirit in encouraging international comity. To say, 
however, as our Government is reported by some papers to 
have done, that the attitude of Great Britain is antagonistic 
to the Monroe Doctrine is a very different thing, and is 
fairly answered by the London “ Times,” which says: “ It 
is begging the question to assume that the British claim is 
for fresh territory. The British case rests wholly upon 
the vindication of our original right.” A boundary dis- 
pute between nations already in possession of South 
American territory is certainly not at all like an at- 
tempt by a European nation to seize territory and gain 
political preponderance in South America, which is what 


the policy loosely described as the Monroe Doctrine is 


designed to prevent. Lord Salisbury and his Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, are moving actively in the 
Venezuelan matter; they have sent to President Crespo, 
of Venezuela, a document demanding reparation for the 
arrest of British policemen at Uruan, in the disputed ter- 
ritory, some time ago, and giving the terms on which 
Great Britain will definitely determine the boundary dis- 
pute with Venezuela. In brief, this is to the effect that 
Great Britain will not permit Venezuela to overstep the 
boundaries marked by the courses of the Rivers Cuyuni 
and Amacura, but is willing that the question of the other 
disputed territory should be submitted to arbitration. It 
is not impossible that Great Britain may act as in the 
Corinto incident—that is, may seize one or more of Vene- 
zuela’s ports of entry and collect customs duties until the 
reparation demanded has been obtained. 


The tension of feeling in Norway with regard to the 
relations of the country to Sweden seems to be less severe, 
and it now looks as if a way of escape would be found 
from the present situation by the rejection of the policy of 
the extremists on both sides, and the prevalence of mod- 
erate counsels. 
of feeling is to be found in the organization of the new 
Norwegian Cabinet. In this Ministry Dr. Hagerup is 
nominally the Premier, but Sverdrup, who takes the posi- 
tion of Minister of Worship, must be the real head of any 
Cabinet of which he is a member. The new Ministry, 
therefore, may be taken as a Sverdrup Ministry, and it 
may be assumed that it will carry out Sverdrup’s policy. 
That policy takes a middle line between the Extreme 
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Radicals and the Conservatives. Sverdrup’s political 
affiliations: are, it is true, with the Radicals, but he is 
neither by temperament nor by avowed policy an Extrem- 
ist, and on the question of the differences between the 
two countries he stands between the Extreme Nationalists 
on both sides. He approves of conciliation and compro- 
mise; and the growing strength of this policy in Norway > 
has been met in Sweden, if reports are to be trusted, by 
the co-operation of the King and the Moderates of all 
parties. To a Radical Ministry has now succeeded a 
compromise Ministry, apparently with the approval of the - 
Storthing, and it looks very much as if concessions on 
both sides would remove the differences between the two 
countries, preserving the union while practically conceding 
the demands of the Norwegians for fuller representation 
in foreign and commercial relations. 


Manchester, England, is about to follow the example 
of Glasgow as to municipal street railways. The city 
already owns the tracks, which are now leased to a com- 
pany. The lease is coming to an end, and the City Coun- 
cil is about to ask Parliament to confer upon it the neces- 
sary powers to work the street-car service itself. If the 
municipal system can be made to pay in Glasgow, it ought 
to be made to pay even better in Manchester. Within a 


_ radius of thirty miles there is a population of seven millions. 


Some portion of this is tributary to Liverpool ; but Man- 
chester is the business center for three-fourths of the 
industrial towns of Lancashire. With a score of them it 
is connected by street-car lines, and this number will be 
increased whenever the English people retire the horse from - 


| the street-car service and adopt either electricity or the — 


cable. Manchester was the first English city to take its 
water-supply out of the hands of a stock company, and in 
no other city in England has the municipal spirit been fur- 
ther or more variously developed. The city just now is 


. confronted with a serious financial problem, arising out of 


the immediate lack of success of the Ship Canal. It must, 
however, always be borne in mind in connection with this 
undertaking that it did not have its origin with the munici- 
pality. The Canal had been in construction for six or 
seven years before the municipality had any direct connec- 
tion with it, and then the city stepped in only to prevent 
the work, two-thirds of which was completed, from becom- 
ing a ruin. This instance, therefore, must not be quoted 
as a municipal failure. : 


& 


The session of the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church closed on Wednesday of this week. It has been 


important rather as giving clearer form to certain questions 


which the Church in this country will sooner or later have 
to settle than as adopting any definite line of action. Action 
on the revision of the Constitution was refused by a large 
majority—a result due in no small measure to the series of 
very able editorials on the subject which have appeared 
from time to time in the columns of the “ Churchman.” 
The proposition to change the name of the Church was 
also defeated ; as was also the attempt to introduce the 
provincial system, under which the dioceses of the United 
States would be grouped into a number of provinces, the 
presiding bishop in each province to bear the title of arch- 
bishop. The resolution introduced by Dr. Huntington, of 
this city, proposing the adoption of a canon which should 
give individual bishops the liberty to take under their care 
sporadic congregations who, while looking toward the 
Episcopal Church, were not yet ready to adopt her liturgy, 
was also, after a long debate and a very impressive and 
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eloquent plea by Dr. Huntington, lost. The action of the 
Convention, as expressed in its refusal to revise the Con- 
stitution, to change the name of the Church, and to establish 
the provincial system, was conservative as opposed to the 
development of the policy of advanced churchmanship 
which many had anticipated would prevail. . There was, 
moreover, a distinct assertion of the independence of the 
jay element in the Convention which seems to promise that 
the Episcopal Church will not soon part with its essentially 
democratic spirit. On the other hand, there seems to be 
little doubt that what is called the Catholic tendency in 
the Church is making distinct advances. 


The most important action taken by the American Board 
at its meeting last week, a report of which will be found 
on another page, was the resolution giving instructions 
to the Prudential Committee to confine its expenditures 
within its income, and to throw the responsibility for the 
reduction of the work, if such reduction should come, upon 
the churches. In our judgment, the great missionary 
boards have made a great mistake in the past in assuming 
that it is their duty to raise the money as well as to direct 
the expenditures. We are all by nature lazy, and if a 
Society will take off from the pastors a part of their respon- 
sibilities, the pastors will willingly allow it to do so. 
It is not right to lay upon the Missionary Societies the 
double duty of converting the pagans abroad and the 
churches at home. The Board is simply the instrument 
of the Church. It is the duty of the Church to determine 
what it can and will give tothe missionary cause. It is the 
duty of the Board simply to expend what is given. It isto 
the Church that the Master has given the command, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel.” It is the 
_ Church which he has endowed with the men and the means 
to carry on this work. Itis to the Church that he has prom- 
ised, “‘ Lo, I am with you alway,” and it is in the heart of 
the Church that he abides. The Board can give neither men, 
money, nor spiritual life, except as it receives from the 
churches. The Board is the wire, and it is not the func- 
tion of the wire to generate the electricity in the battery. 
How far the other notion has pervaded the churches, how 
- far the pastors are wont to throw off their responsibility 
upon the Board, is indicated by one curious incident at 
the meeting—the statement of one prominent clergyman, 
in a speech on this very resolution, that no Secretary had 
ever asked permission to come into his pulpit and present 
the case to his people. If we are right, it is not the busi- 
ness of the Secretary to invite himself into the pastor’s pul- 
pit. It is not even proper that he should doso. It is the 
business of the Secretary to be ready to render any reason- 
able assistance which he is asked to render by the pastors in 
their endeavor to cultivate missionary enthusiasm in the 
Church, but the cultivation of such missionary enthusiasm 
is the duty of the pastor; the initiative lies with him. And 
if the Church fails to give when it ought to give, or gives 
less than it ought to give, or shows less interest in the 
missionary cause than it ought to show, the fault is with 
the pastor, not with the Board. The Church is not a rock 
which the Board must strike thrice to get water from it. 
The Church is a perennial spring, and the Board is simply 
the conduit which carries the water that the spring supplies 
to thirsty souls at a distance. If there is no water, the 
fault is not in the pipe; it is in the spring. 

When the Presbyterian General Assembly, bya strained 
construction of an ancient if not obsolete statute, en- 
deavored to boycott the Union Theological Seminary, by 
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prohibiting Presbyteries from licensing men to preach who 
were educated in seminaries not having the approval of 
the Assembly, we ventured to predict that the boycott would 
not only fail to deprive the Seminary of students, but would 
also fail to prevent their licensure by Presbyteries. Both 
prophecies appear to have been true. The Union Theo- 
logical Seminary has this year a larger entering class than 
last year, and, we believe, the largest in its history. This is 
the answer of the young men tothe boycott. And not only. 
have two Presbyteries insisted on their constitutional 
right to license young men who give adequate evidence of 


_ character and equipment which fit them to be preachers 


of the Gospel, irrespective of the Seminaries they are at- 
tending, but two Synods have ratified their action. The 
New York Synod refused to declare irregular the action of 
the Otsego Presbytery in licensing a student pursuing his 
studies in a Seminary not approved by the General Assem- 
bly, the young man being a student in Union Theological 
Seminary ; and the New Jersey Synod took the same course 
as regarded the similar action of Newark respecting an- 
other Union theological student. In both cases the dis- 
cussion was warm and the vote was a close one; but the © 
indications afforded by these two cases are ominous of 


danger ahead if the boycott should be pressed and enforced 


by the conservatives in the General Assembly—supposing, 
which is by no means certain, that they have the power 
to do so. 

In a remarkable sermon preached the last Sunday in 
September in Grace Church, New York City, Dr. William 
R. Huntington vigorously maintained the doctrine that 
‘the protected Rest-day is part of the moral law of Chris- 
tendom ;” and accordingly that “only sovereign power— 
such power, I mean, as regulates the tenure of property, the 


validity of contracts, the conditions of marriage, and the 


penalty of death—has any right to legislate about it.” In 
this contention he seems to us to be clearly right. The 
adoption of a general Sunday law and the protection of 
the Sunday rest from the incursions of covetousness 
clearly belong to the State authority, at least as much as 
the designation of any other legal holiday. But Dr. Hunt-- 
ington allows that, subject to the exercise of this sovereign 
power, permission may well be given to local communities 
to modify by their regulations the forms of observance. 
We quote: | 

- “Municipal ordinances bearing upon the details of civic adminis- 
tration may properly enough be left to the municipalities themselves 
to make and to execute; but only the people in their sovereign, that 
is to say, in their supreme capacity, can take in hand a great moral 
law and say, Thus or thus it shall be modified. I am not denying 
that the application of Sunday law to great cities in contrast with 
small towns and villages admits of a measure of variation; what I 
urge is that the right to adapt, the power to modify, lies where the 
sovereignty lies, and nowhere else.” 

Only the sovereign power of the State as represented in 
the Legislature can determine what measure of home rule, 
so called, shall be allowed to the municipalities. But the 
conditions of life in the cities and in the country are differ- 
ent. There is clearly a reason for allowing restaurants to 
be open in communities where thousands depend on 
restaurants for their daily meals, while no such reason 
exists in country districts and smaller villages where the 
restaurant furnishes only an occasional meal as a quasi- 
superfluous luxury. It would not be inconsistent with Dr. 
Huntington’s fundamental principle that the Legislature 
should delegate to the cities authority to regulate in detail 
Sunday industries. This is all that claimants of home rule 
can ask for. This they do ask for, recognizing in it an 
extension of the principle of local self-government, but 
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regarding it as a legitimate extension. For reasons which 
we have heretofore stated, we believe that it would be a 
decidedly healthful thing morally to submit to the people 
of the great cities of the States the question whether there 
should be any sale of alcoholic liquors on Sunday. The 
submission of that question would compel a temperance 
discussion the most widespread and far-reaching which the 
cities have ever experienced, and the anti-saloon move- 
ment has nothing to dread and much to hope from such a 


discussion. 
The Keats Centenary 


The centenary of John Keats, which falls upon the 29th 
day of the present month, is an event of public interest 
wherever the English language is spoken. It is one of the 
auspicious signs of the times that the great writers, who 
enrich and in a sense create our common speech, no longer 
belong to the constituency of cultivated readers, but find 
general recognition among the benefactors of mankind. 
This recognition, it is true, is not always founded upon an 
intelligent appreciation ; but it is certainly true that a more 
comprehensive view of poetry prevails than in the days 
when John Keats was at the beginning of his career, and 
the poet is altogether a more significant personage. The 
story of critical opinion as it relates to Keats, told in 
another column by the grandson of his brother George, 
throws a clear light not only on the change of opinion, but 
on the growth of a larger and more catholic taste. It is 
difficult to imagine a repetition to-day of the reception 
accorded to Keats’s early work. This is not saying that 
narrow and malicious criticism is wholly dead, but it is 
saying that there are now existing organs of critical opinion 
so catholic in taste, so tolerant in temper, so anxious to 
detect the new note in any form of writing, that the slight- 
est promise on the part of a new writer is certain of recog- 
nition. 

The great and splendid fame of Keats has become part 
of the English literary tradition, and the very brevity of his 
life, which so greatly curtailed his power of production, 
lends an added interest to the work he was able to accom- 
plish in the brief time allotted to him. No characteriza- 
tion or criticism of that work, and no effort to determine 
Keats’s place in English poetry, are necessary at this time. 
The mind fastens instinctively upon the extraordinary mis- 
apprehension of Keats which so long prevailed, and traces 
of which still remain. The poet’s letters, published sev- 
eral years ago, ought to have, for this reason, the very 
widest reading. They disclose a personality very different 
from that which many readers have formed. So many peo- 
ple have said that Keats was killed by the reviewers of 
‘“‘Blackwood’s Magazine” and the “Quarterly Review” 
that for a long time the statement was believed by those 
who were not better informed. It has been the habit, too, 
of the ambitious but unappreciated writers of verse to 
summon the pale form of the rejected poet as the ghost of 
one stabbed to the death bya brutal pen. The real Keats 
was as far as possible removed from this creature of moon- 
light and melancholy. It is hardly necessary to say that 
no real poet ever was or ever could be destroyed by ad- 
verse criticism. If Keats had died as the result of the 
stinging words which Mr. Speed recalls, he would have 
deserved to die; but the pale image which some of his 
weaker brethren have from time to time recalled under the 
mistaken idea that they were exhibiting a sensitive soul 
breaking under the blows of an unfeeling world bears no 
resemblance whatever to the real man. 

As a boy Keats was not only healthful, he was pos- 
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sessed of an uncommon vitality. He was passionate, 
vehement, and even pugnacious. He had all the virtues 
and faults of an ardent, impulsive, manly nature. He was 
a natural leader among his fellows, mitigating the tyranny 
which such a boy always exercises with a noble generosity 
which commanded the love of those whom he ruled; and 
the man Keats did not part with the virility which the boy 
Keats showed so conspicuously. When the coarse and 
brutal attacks were made upon him after the publication 
of ‘“‘ Endymion,” he maintained absolute calmness and 
cheerfulness. At the first moment, it is true, he declared 
he would write no more ; but that declaration sprang from 
a high-strung nature, not from a weak one. He instantly 
recovered, and, expressing his indebtedness to those who 
had taken his part, declared that “praise or blame has 
but a momentary effect on the man whose love of beauty 
in the abstract makes him a severe critic of his own work. 
My own domestic criticism has given me pain without 
comparison beyond what ‘ Blackwood’ or the ‘ Quarterly’ 
could possibly inflict ;” and, with that admirable self-criticism 
which was another sign of the sanity of his nature, he adds: 
‘“‘T will write independently. I have written independently, 
without judgment. I may write independently and with 
judgment hereafter. . . . In ‘ Endymion’ I leaped head- 
long into the sea, and thereby have become better ac- 
quainted with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks 
than if I had stayed upon the shore and piped a silly pipe, 
and took tea and comfortable advice. I was never afraid 
of failure, for I would sooner fail than not be among the 
greatest.” 

These noble words, full at the same time of the con- 
sciousness of imperfect achievement and of great powers, 
have the ring and resonance of the real Keats in them. 
This force of character finds many expressions in his 
attitude toward his work and in his habits of life as re- 
vealed in his correspondence. “I must think,” he says, 
‘‘that difficulties nerve the spirit of man. They make our 
prime objects a refuge as well as a passion ’’—a noble sen- 
tence, in which one finds not only the ring of a strong 
nature, but a profound philosophic insight into one .of the 
great secrets of art. ‘There is,” he writes in another 
place, ‘‘but one way for me. The road lies through appli- 
cation, study, and thought. I will pursue it.” And all 
Keats’s later work bears the stamp not only of the young 
artist of wonderful powers and promise, but of the man of 
force and will who was learning the secrets of his craft 
assiduously and without stint of effort ; and whose maturity, 
if it had come, would have been as full of resolute and 
sacrificial work as his youth was of golden promise. It is 
a great satisfaction to the lovers of Keats to find, at the 
end of a century after his birth, not only that the star of 
his fame burns with such a steady luster, but that the 
figure of the man stands out with such increasing clearness, 
and that justice is at length done to one who suffered so 
long from a fundamental misconception of his career and 


character. 
% 


Dr. Gordon’s Sermon 


The sermon preached last week by Dr. George A. Gordon 
before the American Board may be characterized, without 
excess of eulogy, as a great sermon. It was the statement of 
great principles applied to present needs ; it was broad in 
its view and elevated in its tone. It is true that it had 
neither humor nor pathos, and one missed from it that 


indefinable glow, that suffused and tender feeling, which 


distinguishes the best sermon from the simple address. It 
was Websterian in its massiveness and strength, but also 
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in its supreme intellectualism. Yet it appealed the more 
strongly to thoughtful listeners by the very absence of a 
hortatory element, by the courageous readiness of the 
preacher to leave the principles enunciated to do their 
own work in the life. The criticism most likely to be 
brought against it indicates one capital virtue: it avoided 
conventional theological phraseology, and treated religious 
truth with a statesmanlike simplicity and directness. We 
- have heard it criticised, for instance, because it did not 
state the doctrine of the atonement; but we can hardly 
conceive a nobler statement of the principle involved in 
that theological doctrine than this: “‘ Paul’s message, then, 
was the eternal sacrifice in the heart of God mediated by 
_the personal sacrifice of Christ.” The sermon is too long 
for publication in our columns, and we must refer our 
readers for it to the published. proceedings of the Board. 
It will undoubtedly be obtainable in pamphlet form, and 
will deserve a permanent place in the ministerial library. 
Here we endeavor to intimate its chief features and its 
dominant spirit. 

From the text ‘I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified,” or rather 
from the method and spirit of Paul as interpreted by this 
text, the preacher elucidated three great principles—the 
principle of exclusion, that of assimilation, and that of de- 
velopment. Paul had a hundred convictions and opinions 
which were of value to him, but he allowed them all to go 
that he might concentrate his ministry on the one message 
‘“‘of the living personal Father revealed through the living 
Christ.” It was the message of a divine personality inter- 
preted by personality. In this is a model for the modern 
Church, ‘“ She is to send her God and her Saviour and 
her new life in the Spirit, and she is to leave theological 
and ecclesiastical forms to the Christian sense of the na- 
tions.” This principle the preacher enunciated and applied 
with great boldness. Among the young men, he said, we 
shall find those ‘“ who are characterized by power, those 
who are representative of the new time upon which we are 
entering, at variance with the fathers upon many of the 
details and upon some of the fundamentals of theology ;” 
and we must not forget that “the foreign missionary has 
but one imperative ;” ‘‘ we must put the missionary under 
bonds to use this principle of exclusion against all that is 
mere tradition in our churches and against all that is mere 
innovation.” 

The second principle is that of assimilation. It is one 
of the characteristics of Christianity that it has absorbed 
all that is best in other religions. ‘‘The Sermon on the 
Mount takes up into itself the decalogue, and at the same 
time transcends it infinitely.” So Paul assimilated all that 
was best in Hebraism, and utilized with freedom all that 
was serviceable in Greek philosophy. We are to act upon 
this principle. 
the feeling of the Japanese, in the morality of the Chinese, 
or in the thought of the Hindu, Christians can afford to 
estimate in the most generous ways.” “It is in the power 
of the Gospel to enter sympathetically into the past of 
japan and China and the wonderful reach and richness of 
Hindu history, and put upon the whole expanse the light 
of its own divine interpretation.” In short, to interpret 
the preacher’s sense in words of our own, we must regard 
paganism, not as a snare and delusion of the devil from 
which men are to be set free, but as Paul interpreted it on 
Mars Hill, ‘‘ A seeking of the Lord if haply they may feel 
after him and find him,’ and we must treat our Gospel 
as the divine answer to these aspirations. 

The third principle is that of development. ‘ Christian 
history is a revelation of Christ additional to that contained 
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in the New Testament.” The Holy Spirit is the guide 
into all truth, and under His guidance the spiritual con-. 
sciousness of Christ’s disciples must go on, until the divine 
shall prevail in the thought and heart of the race. The 
great historic theologies have not an equal authority with 
the New Testament, nor are they wholly true, yet they are 
an expression of the Holy Spirit laboring with the intelli- 
gence of the Church, and are true in their great affirmatives. 


‘Creeds and theologies perish, but the imperishable in them 


is vaster than most people imagine. This has been the 
history of Christendom thus far, and it must be the history 
in the future. We must leave space for the free develop- 
ment of spiritual consciousness in the nations. ‘All that 
we can hope to carry to the nations is the Eternal Spirit 
through the historic Christ. . . . All attempts to export 
systems of theology must fail. They will be tolerated by 
no people having in them a spark of original genius.”’ 

This very brief summary of the preacher’s sermon will 
suffice to indicate its spirit. The work of missions, and, 
we may add, the work of the Church everywhere, is to be 
carried on in a spirit of liberty, but of divine liberty; of 
progress, but of divine progress. The work of the Church 
is to carry to the heart of humanity what it needs and un- 
consciously feels after, the revelation of God in the person 
of Christ. This revelation received, we may safely trust 
each community to work out the problems of its own Chris- 
tian life—problems of worship, problems of government, 
problems of thought, and problems of personal experience— 
in their own way and in harmony with their own national 
characteristics. It was not necessary for the preacher to 
apply these principles to current questions in missions, nor 
did he do so. The audience made its own application, and 
the welcome accorded to the sermon in appreciative listen- 
ing at the time, and in appreciative comment afterwards, 
was not less significant than the sermon itself; while both 
the sermon and the welcome accorded to it constitute the 
best possible answer to the objections sometimes preferred 
to foreign missions, and the best possible incentive to 
greater unity and enthusiasm in prosecuting them. 


The Message of Israel 


It was probably unavoidable, but it was in some respects 
unfortunate, that in the reconstruction of the Church’s con- 
ception of the Bible the new scholarship was at first appar- 
ently largely negative. and critical. It was by no means 
exclusively so. Ewald and Wellhausen in Germany, Stanley . 
and Robertson Smith in Great Britain, presented a recon- 
structed history of the Bible and a reconstructed theory of 
its nature, inspiration, and authority. They were construct- 
ive. But they were at once met with the charge that they 
were irreligious, sacrilegious, infidel. The claim of infalli- 
bility and inerrancy was made, not only for the Bible, but 
for the ecclesiastical traditions which fenced it around. 
The Bible does not say that Moses wrote the Book of Gen- 
esis, nor that the story of the creation and the fall as 
there contained was supernaturally revealed to him, nor 
that the whole of the book which bears Isaiah’s name was 
written by the Son of Amoz, nor that the Hebrew Psalter 
was composed by David. But to question any of these 
affirmations made by ecclesiastical tradition was con- — 
demned as acrime. No Biblical writer claims, either for 
himself or for any other Biblical writer, infallibility ; that 
claim is a philosophical deduction from the claim of divine 
inspiration. But to question the reasonableness of this 
deduction was also condemned as a crime. Scholarship 
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was put upon its defense, and was almost compelled, in 
pleading to the accusation brought against it, to show that 
ecclesiastical tradition concerning the Bible was not in- 
fallible}; that it had been built up by deductions which 
were illogical, or that new discoveries and further study 
had changed the data from which these deductions had 
been drawn ; to show, also, that the Bible itself was not 
inerrant and did not claim to be; that its writers some- 
times contradicted each other and sometimes contradicted 
conclusions well established by scientific investigation ; 
that its prophecies were not always fulfilled, and even its 
moral ideals varied from century to century. Thus, in 
defending itself, the new scholarship was put into a posi- 
tion which was easily construed into an attack upon the 
‘Bible, and sometimes was so in fact. Mr. Huxley’s Bibli- 
cal essays are almost wholly devoted to pointing out real 
or imaginary errors in the Bible. He does, indeed, in one 
eloquent passage let us know that he regards the Bible as 
a valuable vehicle of truth. But he nowhere expounds 
that truth, nor even, so far as we recollect, intimates that 
he knows what it is. 

Miss Julia Wedgwood’s book, whose title we have bor- 
rowed,’ is written in a very different spirit. It assumes all 
the results of modern criticism. It does not concede, it does 
not even debate, the infallibility either of the Bible or of the 
ecclesiastical traditions concerning it. It takes their fallibil- 
ity for granted. It assumes that the Bible is, what its name 
_ indicates, a collection of books, an anthology of Hebrew 
literature, and as literature it treats them, freely and frankly. 
But it discerns in this literature a message, not whispered 
by God in the ear of a few prophets and repeated by them 
as lessons learned by rote, but a message wrought by God 
in the experience of a peculiar people, and transmitted 
through that experience into its laws, its institutions, its 
history, its poetry, its drama, its philosophy, its preaching. 
The unity is not in the book, but in the message; not in 
the words, but in the truth ; not even chiefly in the thought, 
but in the spirit. 

This message first appears historically in Moses, though 
in the prehistoric legends of the nation it antedates even 
him. Its first definite form is the Book of the Covenant, 
which even in our English Bible we can see is a book 
within a book (Exodus xx.—xxiv., 8). As the Law is 
based on this Book of the Covenant, so that in turn is 
‘based on the Ten Commandments. Even these are not in 
the form in which they came from Moses. Originally they 
_ were all single sentences, as some still are: “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image ;” “Thou shalt not 
take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain ;” “ Honor thy 
father and mother.” The amplifications were added at a 
later date. This earliest code was purely moral, a law of 
personal righteousness founded on faith in a righteous 
God. But the sacrificial method of worship was in that 
age universal in all surrounding nations. Moses allowed, 
perhaps encouraged, probably regulated it; but within 
what limits and to what extent we cannot nowtell. It is 
certain that the Levitical Code was not formulated by him. 
Nevertheless, around him gathered the laws of the nation, 
as from him emanated their essential spirit—a spirit of 
law-abiding based on loyalty to the Divine Ruler of the 
people. Thus the whole legal spirit of Judaism came to 
be known as Mosaic, much as a certain type of political 
philosophy in our day is called “ Jeffersonian,” though 
there are forms of it which could be attributed to Jefferson 
only by an extraordinary anachronism. It is not strange, 
therefore, that an unknown prophet in the reign of Josiah, 


1 ** The Message of Israel in the Light of Modern Criticism,”’ by Julia Wedg- 
wood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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desiring to revive reverence for the principles of the Mosaic 
law, should have put them in the form of the great proph- 
et’s farewell speech to his people; nor that, later, the codi- 
fiers of the priestly regulations which had gradually grown ~ 
up in and about the Temple, during seven or eight cen- 
turies, should have connected them in like manner with 
the great lawgiver. In an analogous manner, the hymn- 
book of the nation bore the name of the first singer of 
Israel, and the Wisdom literature was gathered, though less 
formally, about the name of Solomon. 

This view of the modern critic, whether final investiga- 
tion shall show it to be wholly true or wholly erroneous, 
or, as we suspect, partly true and partly erroneous, does 
not affect the message of Israel to the world. This method 
of treatment does but make its divine nature clearer and its 
The law is seen to be more 
solemn and more assured when it is perceived to be, not 
the interpretation of one mind, but of anation, whose grow- 
ing consciousness of God and of law centered around the 
one word righteousness. The Psalter is at once a pro- 
founder and a more catholic representation of spiritual 
life when it is recognized as representing the spiritual 
life, not of a single soul, but of a people through a period 
extending over six centuries. It is no longer the voice of 
one witness, but of many different witnesses. And the testi- 
mony of the nation to the practical wisdom of righteous- 
ness is in like manner more significant than the testimony 
of any one king, however wise and great he may have been. 

In this brief article we are not doing justice to Miss 
Julia Wedgwood’s book ; indeed, we are rather giving voice 
to our own reflections suggested by her book than attempt- 
ing to condense it into a paragraph. And this article will 
be valuable, if at all, because it indicates a line of thought 
which she suggests, rather than because it reports her 
thoughts with even any attempt at accuracy. 


The Heroic and the Practical 


An eloquent sermon lately called for self-denial to fill up 
the depleted treasuries of the missionary boards. Ifevery | 
church member would only deny himself one new garment 
this year for the sake of the work, its urgent needs would, 
it was said, be met. It was a fervid appeal, and some 
were touched. Such appeals are frequent just now, but 
they affect only a few, and generally the same few. Some- 
how the main body does not move up to:support the heroic 
few who dash forward to scale the rampart. Not less of 
heroic dash, but more of practical organization, is called 
for. | 
The heroic is only a species of the practical, and must 
have its roots in the practical. The dead baby’s silver 
mug and the ring given by the buried lover may still be 
cast into the charity plate to stir laggard consciences, but 
without practical methods such heroic examples fail of 
due effect. The writer personally knows church after 
church which, by simply substituting systematic for occa- 
sional giving, has immediately doubled and trebled its 
annual gifts, and kept them thus augmented. In every 
case it requires patient effort beforehand to open the eyes 
of the blind and stir the inertia of custom. The result 
depends on the combination of a Christian heart with a 
business head and a persistent purpose, in applying to the 
charities of the church the weekly pledge-and-envelope 
system so much in vogue for the expenses of the church. 
From the supplies thus constantly accruing, a committee 
may make frequent appropriations proportionate to the 
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needs that call, and with due regard to the special prefer- 
ences of large givers, if such there be. Wherever this 
method is faithfully tried, it compares with other ways as 
subsoil plowing compares with scratching the top of the 
ground. 

Doubtless the world’s progress and the advance of the 
Church will depend in the future as in the past upon the 
_ efforts of a minority. However much the resources of 
benevolence increase, the demand upon them will so tend 
to outrun the supply that heroic givers will long be needed 
to inspire others. But the present demand is specially for 
practical methods in giving rather than for heroic examples. 
Appeals for heroic efforts now merely pile heavier burdens 
on those who are already carrying their full share. This 
continues because it seems easier to preach than to organ- 
ize, and to follow custom than toimprove it. The pity of 
it is that large resources, which might easily be gathered 
by systematic effort, are lost by the neglect’ of it. 


En Route to Japan 


By the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 


S. S. Coptic, September 17. 

Traveling on the Pacific differs from that on the Atlantic in 
many ways. As a rule, the steamers are not so large, the sea is 
smoother, the company is more varied, the speed is slower, and 
there is a loneliness unknown where almost every day some 
craft is sighted. We have now been out nearly five days from 
San Francisco, and since passing the Golden Gate have seen 
but one steamer or vessel of any kind. This vast and awful 
monotony is something which I have never so keenly felt on the 
Atlantic. Two lines of steamers receive most of the patronage 
between the United States and the Orient, the “ Empress Line ” 
from Vancouver, and the Oriental and Occidental Line from 
San Francisco. The route of the former is shorter, but colder 
and more stormy; of the latter, longer, smoother, and takes in 
the Hawaiian Islands. On that route I am traveling. The ser- 
vants and sailors on this ocean are all Chinese and Japanese, 
while the officers are nearly all English. The steerage also pre- 
sents a very different appearance from that on an Atlantic liner. 
Here the steerage passengers are Chinese only—almost, if not 
all, men. 
so often found on the Atlantic, there is nothing but the subdued 
and well-concealed enjoyment of those whose only recreation 
seems to be gambling—and much of it—for Chinamen are 
inveterate gamblers. On the Atlantic the “smoke-room” is 
usually crowded, and the gambling and drinking among first- 
class passengers sometimes too disgusting to be described, but 
here there is no gambling, and almost no drinking. At this sea- 
son of the year sailing on the Pacific seems a prolonged holiday ; 
no one appears to be in a hurry, not even the steamer. We 
simply sail along, knowing that sometime we are expected to 
get somewhere. | 

_The first and really the only great excitement between San 
Francisco and Yokohama is the visit to Honolulu, where the 
steamer usually waits for about twenty-four hours. My impres- 
sions of that “island republic” I hope to give to the readers 
of The Outlook. Of the wonderful beauty of the climate and 
location I need not write—they are already well enough known. 
But what about the question of annexation? The question of 
annexation undoubtedly has two sides, but when both are fairly 
considered it seems to me that the balance is decidedly in favor 
of giving the islands in some way the protection they surely need. 
My reasons are as follows: 

The islands are nearer to the American Republic than to any 
other nation ; the methods of business and the habits of thought 
of the predominant class are almost entirely American, and will, 


with the swifter ships of the near future, be still more so. If. 


the islands do not become American, they are morally sure to 
become the property of some other nation whose spirit is not likely 
‘0 be so free or progressive as ours. If no other nation assumes 
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the protectorate, then in the future they will possibly be the 
scene of attempts at revolution, with their strife and bloodshed ; 
but if they are annexed they will surely be for generations the 
abode of a peaceful and progressive people. The alternatives 
seem to me to beas follows: First, either some strong nation must 
assume the reins of government, or confusion, unrest, and possibly 
diabolical cruelty will prevail; second, either our nation must 
interfere, or some other, whose interests may be hostile to ours, 
will do so. I£ it is said that we cannot afford the expense, I 
reply, it has been proven almost to a demonstration that instead 
of involving expense on our part the islands would be a source of 
constant and increasing revenue. If it be declared that the mass 
of the people do not desire annexation, the reply will be that that 
probably is true of the ignorant, serving class, who simply exist, 
and who, if their wishes are followed, will inevitably become 
more and more degraded, until they cease to exist. But the in- 
telligent class, those who have made the islands what they are, 


those who may be depended upon to preserve order and advance 


civilization, with great unanimity do desire union with the United 
States. We do not ask the Indians of a Territory whether it 
shall be admitted as a State, but we ask the intelligent citizens. 
This is not a question of justice to a subject race, but rather of 


. the strong bearing the infirmities of the weak. 


In regard to annexation, then, I conclude that in some form 
it is desirable, because in no other way can the best ends of 
justice and humanity be served. It is not simply a question of 
national policy, but one which ought to be considered in its rela- 
tions to the kingdom of God. If the best ends are realized, 
some nation must step in with its strength and guarantee peace 
and civilization. Our own nation is nearest; it can do the work 
easiest ; it is more desired by the inhabitants than any other, 
and the doing of it would not add materially to our political diffi- 
culties or increase our financial burden. 

That it may not be imagined that this view is the result of the 
courtesies which have been tendered our deputation by the 
Hawaiian people, among them high public officials, I will say 
that this part of my letter is written before I have enjoyed that 
hospitality, and is the result of a study of the subject on the 
Pacific coast and on the steamer. 

September 18. 

Now about the islands themselves. After along and dreary 
day of heat, far in the distance loomed the rocky shores of the 
chief one of the group. Surpassingly beautiful are these hills 
and valleys—far more beautiful than Ireland, or even Wales, as 
they are approached by an Atlantic liner. The mountains rise 
steep and craggy, and between them nestle the greenest of green 
valleys. Apparently few people have homes on the mountains, 
and not many in the valleys. The population is probably far- 
ther inland. After two or three hours we approach Honolulu— 
beautiful for situation; three sides encircled by mountains and ~ 
one open to the sea. Weary and eager for the physical com- 
forts and gastronomic delights which evidently were not far off, 
we approached the city. The pilot-boat with pilot and doctor 
reached us, and we prepared to disembark, waiting the order 
which would give us twenty-four hours in paradise, when the 
shrill voice of the ship’s doctor cried over the deck: “ Eighty- 
five cases of cholera in the city; no one will be allowed to land.” 
Thus melt our beautiful dreams. Two thousand miles over a 
steaming ocean to see these islands, and, with their glories in 
full view, not to be allowed to disembark! Was ever anything 
more tantalizing? Well, we are making the best of it; and in 
the midst of the disappointment one compensation appears—my 
one cause of satisfaction at thismoment. It is this: now no one 
will think that my reasons for believing in annexation were in- 
spired by the courtesies which were showered upon our deputa- 
tion by Hawaiian officials! The courtesies were intended, we 
know, but Providence or human carelessness interfered with 
their bestowal. In the meantime, in the name of humanity, 
I plead for annexation, and I have never seen a Hawaiian off- 
cial, nor had one word on the subject from a son of a mis- 
sionary : 

I ought to add, for the sake of friends, that we are not in 
any proximity to the cholera, and suffer only disappointment 
from its presence at these islands. 
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The Critics of John: Keats’ 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


> )HE 29th of October of this year is the 
_ hundredth birthday of John Keats.? It 

may be of interest just now to glance 

back at the criticisms written during more 

than three-quarters of a century on the 

work of the poet who, though he accom- 

plished his all within the brief space of 

four years, has been more extravagantly 
praised and abused than any other writer of this century. 
The first book of Keats was issued in 1817, and it is the 
mature opinion of Swinburne that this contained no hint 
whatever that the author was a poet capable of winning for 
' himself any high rank. It is possible that when he wrote 
this Mr. Swinburne overlooked the fact that in this first vol- 
ume was published the sonnet ‘On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer.” In this all of the critics not blinded 
by malice, which, so far as Keats is concerned, has long since 
passed away, recognize genius displaying itself in a high 
form of appropriate poetry. But though the book appear 
worthless and unpromising to Mr. Swinburne, it appealed to 
Leigh Hunt when it was first published, and he reviewed it 
extensively in the ‘‘ Examiner” newspaper. He took ad- 
vantage of the appearance of this volume to attack what 
was considered in those days orthodox poetry, and, by the 
implied suggestion that Keats was to regenerate English 
poetry from the sing-song formality into which it had fallen, 


and invest it with some of the grandeur and beauty of | 


Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, he provoked the se- 
verest possible attacks on Keats, both as poet and man, 
while those who disagreed with Hunt’s politics railed at the 
“cockney school of poetry,” of which Hunt was consid- 
ered the head and chief exponent, as though it represented 
all that was low and vulgar in taste and displayed igno- 
rance and lack of scholarship unexampled in English letters. 
After speaking of ‘the second-class workmanship” of 
Gray, Thomson, Akenside, Collins, Cowper, and even 
Pope, Hunt said (grudgingly, he confessed) that the Lake 
Poets were the first to revive a true taste for nature, but 
that their stubborn affectations showed an unpardonable 
lack of wisdom, and had made the whole school seem some- 
what ridiculous. 


The greater part, indeed, of the poetry [he continues] of 
Mr. Southey, a weak man in all respects, is really made up of 
little else. Mr. Coleridge still trifles with his poetical as he has 
done with his metaphysical talent. Mr. Lamb, in our opinion, 
has a more real tact of humanity, a modester, Shakespearean 
wisdom than any of them, and, had he written more, might have 
delivered the school victoriously from all its defects. But it is 
Mr. Wordsworth who has advanced it the most, and who, in 
spite of some morbidities as well as mistaken theories in other 
respects, has opened upon us a fund of thinking and imagina- 
tion that ranks him as the successor of the true and abundant 
poets of the older time. Poetry, like Plenty, should be repre- 
sented with a cornucopia, but it should be a real one; not 
swelled out and insidiously optimized at the top, like Mr. 
Southey’s stale strawberry baskets, but fine and full to the 
depth, like a heap from the vintage. Yet from the time of 
Milton till lately scarcely a tree had been planted that could be 
called a poet’s own. People got shoots from France that ended 
in nothing but a little barren wood, from which they made flutes 
for young gentlemen and fan-sticks for ladies. The rich and 


enchanted ground of real poetry, fertile with all that English © 


succulence could produce, bright with all that Italian sunshine 
could lend, and haunted with exquisite humanities, had become 
invisible to mortal eyes, like the Garden of Eden: 


And ffom that time those graces were not found. 


These graces, however, are reappearing; and one of the greatest 
evidences is the little volume [Keats’s book of 1817] before us; 
for the work is not one of mere imitation, or a compilation of 
ingenious and promising things that merely announce a better, 
and that after all might only help to keep up a bad system; but 


‘ Copyright, John Gilmer Speed, 1895. 

2 A reproduction of the Severn portrait of Keats (now in the es a of 
Mr. Speed, who is the grandson of George Keats, the brother of John Keats) 
will be found on our cover page. In our editorial pages wili be found some 
_ estimate of Keats as poet and man. 


here is a young poet giving himself up to his own impressions 
and reveling in real poetry for its own sake. | 


Let it be remembered that these strictures were on the 
favorite poets of the day, and that the praise was only for 
Wordsworth, then little understood, and for Keats, entirely 
unknown but supposed to be a political partisan and poetical 
imitator of Leigh Hunt, who was as unfashionable as pos- 
sible, and despised by the Tories much more than he was 
feared. The Keats volume of 1817 attracted little public 
attention beyond this review; the review, however, made 
enemies for the young poet of men who occupied places of 
authority in the world of letters, and one of the series of arti- 
cles in “‘ Blackwood’s ”’ on ‘‘ The Cockney School of Poetry ”’ 


was devoted to him. Various persons have been accused 


of writing this article; the evidence has narrowed the 
doubt as to the authorship down to Terry, the actor, and 
Lockhart, the biographer of Scott, with the preponderance 
of testimony pointing towards Lockhart, who had been put 
in possession of facts as to Keats’s parentage and occupa- 
tions, facts which the author used in his review with a 
blackguard’s cowardice. Here is the beginning of the 
‘*‘ Blackwood ” review, which was printed in 1818, a few 
months after the appearance of ‘‘ Endymion,” and shortly 
after Keats caught the cold in Scotland which quickly de- 
veloped into the consumptien from which three years later 
he died : ae 


Of all the manias of this mad age, the most incurable, as well 
as the most common, seems to be no other than the Mefro- 
mante. The just celebrity of Robert Burns and Miss Baillie 
has had the melancholy effect of turning the heads of we know 
not how many farm servants and unmarried ladies; our very 
footmen compose tragedies, and there is scarcely a superan- 
nuated governess in the island that does not leave a roil of lyrics 
behind her in her bandbox. ‘To witness the disease of any 
human understanding, however feeble, is distressing; but the 
spectacle of an able mind reduced to a state of insanity is, of 
course, ten times more afflicting. It is with such sorrow as this 
that we have contemplated the case of Mr. John Keats. This 
young man appears to have received from nature talents of an ex- 


cellent, perhaps even of a superior order—talents which, devoted 


to the purposes of any useful profession, must have rendered him 
a respectable if not an eminent citizen. His friends, we under- 
stand, destined him to the career of medicine, and he was bound 
apprentice some years ago to a worthy apothecary in town. But 
all has been undone by a sudden attack of the malady to which 


‘we have alluded. Whether Mr. John had been sent home with a 


diuretic or composing draught to some patient far gone in the 
poetical mania we have not heard. This much is certain, that he 


has caught the infection, and that thoroughly. For some time 


we were in hopes that he might get off with a violent fit or two; 
but of late the symptoms are terrible. The phrenzy of the 


_* Poems ” was bad enough in its way; but it did not alarm us 


half so seriously as the calm, settled, imperturbable, driveling 
idiocy of ‘“‘ Endymion.” We hope, however, that in so young 
a person, and with a constitution originally so good, even now 
the disease is not utterly incurable. Time, firm treatment, and 
rational restraint, do much for many apparently hopeless in- 
valids; and if Mr. Keats should happen, at some interval of rea- 


son, to cast his eye upon our pages, he may perhaps be convinced 


of the existence of his malady, which, in such cases, is often 
all that is necessary to put the patient in a fair way of being 
cured. 


The writer of this review then shows quite plainly that 
it is his animosity towards Leigh Hunt and the “ Exam- 
iner ”’ newspaper which inspires his critical distaste for 
Keats’s poetry. ‘‘Johnny Keats” he calls the poet two 
several times, as though in such wise he condemned the 
poetry as low and vile. It is interesting just here to recall 
what George Keats said after reading this review—that 
‘‘ John was as much like the Holy Ghost as Johnny Keats.”’ 
And then Mr. Terry or Mr. Lockhart, whichever it was 
who wrote the article, concludes : | 

We venture to make one small prophecy, that his bookseller 


will not a second time venture £50 upon anything he can write. 
It is a better and a wiser thing to be a starved apothecary than 


- 
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_a starved poet; so back to the shop, Mr. John, back to “ plasters, 
pills, and ointment-boxes,” etc. But, for Heaven’s sake, young 
Sangrado, be a little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics 
in your practice than you have been in your poetry. 


_ A month after the appearance of “ Blackwood” the 
‘Quarterly ”’ appeared with the article which Shelley in 
his “ Adonais ” “immortalized, as far as things hateful can 
be.” It is in no sense an important production in itself, 


and it is amazing that it ever could have attracted the 


attention that it did. It was written by William Gifford, 
then the editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,’ also a Lottery 
Commissioner and Government Pensioner. Of all that 
Gifford wrote, this is about the only thing of his that is 
preserved other than in the files of the magazines and 
other periodicals. The review begins : 


Reviewers have been sometimes accused of not reading the 
works which they affected to criticise. On the present oecasion 
we shall anticipate the author’s complaint, and honestly confess 
that we have not read his work. Not that we have been want- 
ing in our duty—far from it; indeed, we have made efforts 
almost as superhuman as the story itself appears to be, to get 
' through it; but, with the fullest stretch of our perseverance, 
we are forced to confess that we have not been able to struggle 
beyond the first of the four books of which this Poetic Romance 
consists. We should extremely lament this want of energy, or 
whatever it may be, on our parts, were it not for one consolation 
—namely, that we are no better acquainted with the meaning of 
the book through which we have so painfully toiled than we were 
with that of the three which we have not looked into. 

It is not that Mr. Keats (if that be his real name, for we 
almost doubt that any man in his senses would put his real name 
to such a rhapsody)— it is not, we say, that the author has not 
powers of language, rays of fancy, and gleams of genius—he 
has all these; but he is, unhappily, a disciple of the new school 
of what has been somewhere called Cockney poetry; which 
may be defined to consist of the most incongruous ideas in the 
most uncouth language. | 
~ Of this school, Mr. Leigh Hunt, as we observed in a former 
Number, aspires to be the hierophant. Our readers will recollect 
the pleasant recipes for harmonious and sublime poetry which he 
gave us in his preface to “ Rimini,” and the still more facetious 
instances of his harmony and sublimity in the verses themselves ; 
and they will recollect, above all, the contempt of Pope, Johnson, 
and such like poetasters and pseudo-critics, which so forcibly 
contrasted itself with Mr. Leigh Hunt’s self-complacent approba- 
tion of : 

all the things itself had wrote, 
Of special merit though of little note. 

This author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt; but he is more unin- 
telligible, almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten times more 
tiresome and absurd than his prototype, who, though he impu- 
dently presumed to seat himself in the chair of criticism, and to 
measure his own poetry by his own standard, yet generally had 
a meaning. But Mr. Keats had advanced no dogmas which 
he was bound to support by examples; his nonsense, therefore, 
is quite gratuitous; he writes it for its own sake, and, being 
bitten by Mr. Leigh Hunt’s insane criticism, more than rivals 
the insanity of his poetry. 3 : 


Then follows an examination of ‘‘ Endymion ” and the 
pointing out of some of the very manifest imperfections of 
the very imperfect poem, which Keats himself confessed 
did not warrant publication. Not a beauty of the many 
beauties is discovered; instead of that, Gifford, with very 
evident relish for his task, finds only fault after fault, 
each one being aggravated by the idea that Keats was 
an imitator of Hunt; therefore that two song-birds were 
wounded by one stone made this sportsman, subsidized 
by a Tory Government which Hunt had offended, as 
happy as possible. He concludes his review with this 
paragraph : 

But enough of Mr. Leigh Hunt and his simple neophyte. If 
any one should be bold enough to purchase this ‘ Poetic 
Romance,” and so much more patient than ourselves as to get 
beyond the first book, and so much more fortunate as to find a 
meaning, we entreat him to make us acquainted with his suc- 
cess; we shall then return to the task which we now abandon in 
‘. despair, and endeavor to make all due amends to Mr. Keats and 
our readers. 


This ‘“‘ Quarterly ” article, and the one in “‘ Blackwood’s,” 
were the reviews which the general public gave credit or 
discredit for having killed Keats. They were nasty enough, 
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and no doubt gave to a sensitive nature much genuine pain, 
for Keats was a severe critic of his own poetry, and he 
knew his own shortcomings as well as any one.else. Just 
at the time that these gadfly criticisms were published, 
Keats was watching at the death-bed of his brother Tom, 
nursing his own declining health from the same disease 
from which his brother was dying, while being consumed 
by the first and only passion he had ever felt for a woman. 
All these trials were his in the autumn and early winter 


‘of 1818. But during the next twelve months he wrote 


‘‘ Lamia,” ‘ Hyperion,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” the 
famous odes to “‘ The Nightingale,” “ The Grecian Urn,” 
* To Autumn,” “ To Psyche,” “To Melancholy,” ard the 
remainder of that immortal volume which appeared in 
June, 1820, and which fixed in the first rank of English 
poets him whose verse was unmeaning nonsense to the 


‘Quarterly ” reviewer, and madness and insanity to the | 


writer in “‘ Blackwood.” After Keats’s death, Byron, who 
had threatened to make an attack on him on his own 
account while Keats was still alive, said of the “ Black- 
wood” writer: ‘ I would not be the person who wrote that 
homicidal article for all the honor and glory of the world.” 
And Gifford, of the “ Quarterly,” got his reward from 
Shelley, who in “ Adonais” said: — 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 
Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow : 
Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to thee ; 
Hot shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 
_ And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt—as now. 


- Several of Keats’s personal friends came to his defense, 
but Leigh Hunt, who did not admire “‘ Endymion ”’ and re- 
sented Keats’s indisposition to take advice and also his 
firm resolve to write independently, was not one of these. 
After the appearance of the “Lamia” volume in 1820 
Francis Jeffrey wrote an article on Keats’s poetry for the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” This was the first timé that Keats 
had been treated fairly and judicially by any of the men 
to whom he addressed himself in his preface to “ Endym- 
ion ”’—‘“‘men who are competent to look, and who do 
look with a zealous eye, to the honor of English literature.” 

These extracts are taken from the article in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” that appeared in August, 1820: 


We had never happened to see either of these volumes till 
very lately, and have been exceedingly struck with the genius 
they display, and the spirit of poetry which breathes through 
all their extravagance. That imitation of our older writers, and 
especially of our older dramatists, to which we cannot help fiat- 
tering ourselves that we have somewhat contributed, has brought 
on, as it were, a second spring in our poetry; and few of its 
blossoms are either more profuse of sweetness or richer in prom- 
ise than this which is now before us. Mr. Keats, we under- 
stand, is still a very young man; and his whole works, indeed, 
bear evidence enough of the fact. They are full of extravagance 
and irregularity, rash attempts at originality, interminable wan- 
derings, and excessive obscurity. They manifestly require, 
therefore, all the indulgence that can be claimed for a first 
attempt; but we think it no less plain that they deserve it; 
for they are flushed all over with the rich lights of fancy, and so 
colored and bestrewn with the flowers of poetry that, even while 
perplexed and bewildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to 
resist the intoxication of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to 
the enchantments they so lavishly present. The models upon 
which he has formed himself in the “ Endymion ”—the earliest 
and by much the most considerable of his poems—are obviously 
the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher and the Sad Shepherd of 
Ben Jonson, the exquisite meters and inspired diction of which 
he has cepied with great boldness and fidelity, and, like his great 
originals, has also contrived to impart to the whole piece that 
true rural and poetical air which breathes only in them and in 
Theocritus, which is at once homely and majestic, luxurious and 
rude, and sets before us the genuine sights and sounds and 
smells of the country, with all the magic and grace of Elysium. 
. . . There is no work accordingly [“ Endymion”) from which 
a malicious critic could cull more matter for ridicule, or select 
more obscure, unnatural, or absurd passages. But we do not 
take ¢hat to be our office; and just beg leave, on the contrary, 
to say that any one who, on this account, would represent the 
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whole poem as despicable, must either have no notion of poetry 
or no regard to truth. ... We are very much inclined, in- 
deed, to add that we do not know any book which we would 
sooner employ as a test to ascertain whether any one had in 
him a native relish for poetry and a genuine sensibility to its 
intrinsic charm. 


When this review was printed, Keats’s health was so far 
broken that he had concluded to try a winter in Italy as a 
forlorn hope and “ as a soldier charges a battery.”” Other 
kind things had in the meantime been said of his third 
volume, and he wrote in a letter shortly after this ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ” article: ‘‘ My book has had good success among the 
literary people, and I believe has a moderate sale.” But 
he lived only a few months longer, dying just as the cur- 
rent of appreciation was turning in his direction. 

Now let us take a long stride and pass over the years 
between 1820 and 1844. Keats was then regarded as a 
poet of a high order, and though the rank given him in still 
later years was not then accorded him, still his place was 
so secure that critics assumed it without argument. In 
1844 Leigh Hunt, in “ Imagination and Fancy,” gave as a 
selection from Keats’s poetry The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
some extracts from * Endymion” and “ Hyperion,” the “Ode 
to a Nightingale,” and the sonnet on Chapman’s “‘ Homer,”’ 
and as a proem to his selection he printed a review of all 
Keats’s work. 


Keats | he said] was born a poet of the most poetical kind. All 
his feelings came to him through a poetical medium, or were 
speedily colored by it. He enjoyed a jest as heartily as any one, 
and sympathized with the lowliest commonplace; but the next 
minute his thoughts were in a garden of enchantment, with 
nymphs, and fauns, and shapes of exalted humanity ; 


Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 


It might be said of him that he never beheld an oak-tree with- 
out seeing the Dryad. His fame may now forgive the critics 
who disliked his politics and did not understand his poetry. Re- 
peated editions of him in England, France, and America attest 
its triumphant survival of all obloquy; and there can be no 
doubt that he has taken a permanent station among the British 
poets, of a very high, if not thoroughly mature, description. .. . 
Fn what other English poet (however superior to him in other 
respects) are you so certain of never opening a page without 
lighting upon the loveliest imagery and the most eloquent ex- 
pressions? Nameone. Compare any succession of their pages 
at random, and see if the young poet is not sure to present his 
stock of beauty ; crude it may be in many instances; too indis- 
criminate in general; never, perhaps, thoroughly perfect in culti- 
vation ; but there it is, exquisite of its kind, and filling envy with 
despair. 


In 1848 Lord Houghton, then Richard Monckton Milnes, 
published the first biography of Keats, and the real manly 
man was revealed to the world for the first time. When 
Walter Savage Landor received this book, he wrote a letter 
to Lord Houghton, in which, among other things, he said: 
' “Of all our poets, excepting Shakespeare and Milton, and 
perhaps Chaucer, he has most of the poetical character— 
fire, fancy, and diversity. He has not, indeed, overcome 
so great a difficulty as Shelley in his ‘ Cenci,’ nor united 
sO many powers of the mind as Southey in his ‘ Kehama,’ 
but there is an effluence of power and light pervading all 
his works, and a freshness such as we feel in the glorious 
dawn of Chaucer.” 

James Russell Lowell, who speaks, perhaps, to American 
ears with more authority than any other literary critic, 
says : 

The poems of Keats mark an epoch in English poetry; for, 
however often we may find traces of it in others, in them found 
its strongest expression that reaction against the barrel-organ 
style which had been reigning by a kind of sleepy divine right for 
half a century. The lowest point was indicated when there was 
such an utter confounding of the common and the uncommon 
_ sense that Dr. Johnson wrote verse and Burke prose. The most 
profound gospel of criticism was that nothing was good poetry that 
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could not be translated into good prose, as if one should say that 


the test of sufficient moonlight was that tallow candles could 
be made of it. We find Keats at first going to the other ex- 
treme, and endeavoring to extract green cucumbers from the ray 
of tallow; but we see also incontestable proof of the greatness 
and purity of his poetic gift in the constant return toward equilib- 
rium and repose in his later poems. And it is a repose always 
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lofty and clear-aired, like that of the eagle balanced in incom- 
municable sunshine. In him a vigorous understanding developed 
itself in equal measure with the divine faculty ; thought emanci- 
pated itself from expression without becoming its tyrant; and 
music and meaning floated together, accordant as swan and © 
shadow, on the smooth element of his verse. Without losing its 
sensuousness, his poetry refined itself and grew more inward, 
and the sensational was elevated into the typical by the control 
of that finer sense which underlies the senses and is the spirit 
of them. 


Another great master of our tongue, John Ruskin, makes 
this confession : ‘“‘ I have come to that pass of admiration 
for him now that I dare not read him, so discontented he 
makes me with my own work.” And Matthew Arnold, 
with scant admiration for the man—his judgment having — 
been formed by reading love-letters written in sickness and 
despair, letters never meant to be published, of course, 
and which never should have been published—says : ‘‘ No 
one else in English poetry, save Shakespeare, has in expres- 
sion quite the fascinating felicity of Keats, his perfection 
of loveliness, ‘I think,’ he said, humbly, ‘I shall be among 
the English poets after my death.’ He is; he is with 
Shakespeare. . . . Shakespearean work it is ; not imitative, 
indeed, of Shakespeare, but Shakespearean, because its ex- 
pression has that rounded perfection and felicity of loveli- 
ness of which Shakespeare is the great master.” 

Swinburne, in speaking of his “‘ unequaled and unrivaled 
odes,”’ calls them “ the triumphant achievement and accom- | 


_ plishment of the very utmost beauty possible to human 


words.” And he continues: ‘ Greater lyrical poetry the 
world may have seen than any that is in these; lovelier 
it has never seen, nor ever can it possibly see.”’ 

The latest biographer of ‘Keats, and in many regards 
the best, Mr. Sidney Colvin, thus summarizes him as one 
who “ has taught other poets to write.” Hesays: 


The first considerable writer among Keats’s successors on 
whom his example took effect was Hood, in the fairy and 
romance poems of his earlier time. ‘The dominant poet of the 
Victorian age, Tennyson, has been profoundly influenced by it 
both in the form and the matter of his art, and is, indeed, the heir 
of Keats and of Wordsworth in almost equal degrees. After or 
together with Coleridge, Keats has also contributed most, among 
English writers, to the poetic method and ideals of Rossetti and 
his group. Himself, as we have seen, alike by gifts and training 
a true child of the Elizabethans, he thus stands in the most 
direct line of descent between the great poets of that age and 
those, whom posterity has yet to estimate, of our own day. 


_ Having looked at Keats through the eyes of others, let 
us see how he himself looked at his critics and the public 
generally. | 

He said in a letter: “I have not the slightest feeling 
of humility towards the public or to anything in existence 
but the Eternal Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the 
Memory of Great Men. I would be subdued before my 
friends, and thank them for subduing me ; but among mul- 
titudes of men I have no feeling of stooping; I hate the 
idea of humility to them. I never wrote one single line 
of poetry with the least shadow of thought about their 
opinion. Forgive me for vexing you, but it eases me to 
tell you: I could not live without my friends; I would 
jump down Etna for any great public good—but I hate a 
mawkish popularity. I cannot be subdued before them. 
My glory would be to daunt and dazzle the thousand jab-. 
berers about pictures and books.” 

And here is another outburst: ‘“‘ Just so much as I am 
humbled by the genius above my grasp, am I exalted and 
look with hate and contempt upon the literary world. Who 
could wish to be among the commonplace crowd of the 
little famous, who are each individually lost in a throng 
made up of themselves?” And in his last days Keats 
wrote: “If I should die, I have left no immortal work 
behind me—nothing to make my friends proud of my 
memory ; but I have loved the principle of beauty in all 
things, and if I had had time I would have made myself 
remembered.”’ 

‘¢ He has made himself remembered,”. Matthew Arnold 
says, after quoting this, ‘and remembered as no merely 
sensuous poet could be; and he has done it by having 
‘loved the principle of beauty in all things.’ ” 
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Keats and Chatterton 
By Edward A. U. Valentine 
“ Fratres Helene, lucida sidera.” 


Twin souls! Immortal brethren to the claim 

Of Helen’s beauty and her bright embrace ! 

Blessed with the ambrosial favors and the face 
- Of Jove and all of clear Olympian flame ! 

Now set within the zodiac of fame, 

Ye shine supreme in sempiternal grace, 

Pouring the influence of your heavenly place 

Upon the world’s old bitterness and blame. 


Your voices weave into the ethereal round 

And wide harmonious mazes of the spheres, 
Whose music shadows on our inner ears 

And fills the heart with faint prophetic sound ; 
Such lyric notes ye make, as born of death, 
Resume the strain, life shattered i in mid-breath ! 


The Poet Keats: For Young Readers 


(1795-1895) 
By Kenyon West 


There are many claims upon the time and the interest 
of the young people of our country. Your hours at school 
are filled to overflowing with bright, busy work. The 
hours you have for recreation are also filled, as they should 
be, with still brighter and busier work. You haven’t much 
time to read poetry, and if you had, much of the best 
‘poetry is uninteresting to you. But you will find, as time 
goes on, that if you make good use of your chances for 
education, your studies have broadened your minds, formed 
your taste, taught you to love that which is highest and 
most worthy. This does not come all at once. On the 
tomb of John Richard Green at Mentone are the simple 
words, “He died learning.” If he thought that way, 
there is encouragement for you and for me. Our lives must 
be an eternal progression. 

You have all heard of John Keats; some of you have 
perhaps an idea of the circumstances of his brief life, but 
few of you have read his poetry. If you try to read it, you 
are probably tempted to cast it aside as uninteresting. But 
that poetry is considered a very rich treasure in English 
literature, and a love for it is sure to come as you read 
more and more of the best books, and find out what 
makes them “ the best.’”’ Don’t waste your time on any 
books which are not worthy. Of course you must read 
what is interesting—you won’t get much good from books 
which do not keep your attention and interest you. ‘“‘ Duty 
reading” is not only hard to manage, but there is very 
little profit in it. ‘There is one thing about a “‘ best book,” 
and that is its style. Style is worth nothing unless there 
is wholesome thought at its foundation. But given a great 
or a noble or an inspiring thought, and how much more 
power it has if it is expressed in a forcible or beautiful 
or an original way! It is partly the style that makes 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s books so good for boys to read. 
Now I am going to give you just one or two quotations 
from Keats which will show you that in choice of words he 
is a wonderful poet. You know his great power is in 
painting pictures. Sometimes he paints a picture in just 
one word 

Here are sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight. 


Don’t you think that describes well just how these little 
flowers look, poising their wings as if ready to depart from 
us? 

You all like fishing. This is how Keats describes what 
he saw as he leaned over a stream near Hampstéad : 


How aifent comes the water round that bend! 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the o’erhanging sallows; blades of grass 

Slowly across the chequered shadows pass... . 
Swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
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Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams 
To taste the luxury of sunny beams 

Tempered with coolness. .. . 

If you but scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain ; 

But turn your eye, and they are there again! © 


You like everything about Robin Hood and the glorious 
old days he spent in the forest. Then perhaps you would 
like to read what Keats says about those days being “‘ gone 
away, their minutes buried all under the down-trodden pall 
of the leaves of many years.”’ 

betas all love the sea ; 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns. .. . 


O ye! who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea. . . . 


Keats speaks elsewhere of 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 


Whep you are tired out and go to bed to dream sweet 
dreams, or, more likely, sleep the dreamless sleep of happy 
youth, can’t you feel Keats’s truth when he calls sleep 


O soft embalmer of the still midnight! 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 

Our gloom-pleased eyes, embower’d from the light, . 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine. . . . 


From early childhood you have loved fairy tales, and it 
is right that you should. We all like them immensely. 
When Keats was studying medicine he was one day at a 
lecture, when, as he said, “there came a sunbeam into 
the room, and with it a whole troop of creatures floating 
in the ray, and I was off with them to Oberon and fairy- 
land!” In his poetry he speaks of being in a wood, pulling 


.the boughs aside 


That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fauns and Dryades 
-Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild and sweet, 
Upheld on ivory wrists. 


You will have to be ip your Grecian 
mythology at school if, later, you want to appreciate poets 
like Milton and Keats. If by any chance you do now 
take up Keats’s poems, leave “ Endymion” quite alone. 
It is a wilderness of beautiful things, and you will surely 
lose your way in its depths. But I should not wonder if 
you would really like “The Eve of St. Agnes.” It is a 
vivid picture, and as beautiful as any you can read any- 
where. WhenI began I did not mean to speak of Keats’s 
poetry, for I know: you are too young to feel its power 


and unapproachable charm. I meant to speak of a few 


things about the poet himself which will appeal to you and 
win your sympathy. He was born a hundred years ago— 
that is one reason why just now we are thinking about 
him. He had a happy childhood, and then was sent to a 
very pleasant school at Enfield, not very far from London. 
At first he liked to fight a great deal better than to study ; 
indeed, he would rather fight than eat. But he never fought 


for the mere sake of warfare; he always had good cause. 


You see, he was very manly and very brave. All his 
friends thought he would grow up to be a soldier instead 


of a poet. He was very fond of his two younger brothers, 


and in all troubles he took their sides and fought for them 
as well as for himself. He took especially good care of 
Tom, for he was never strong. Once an usher boxed 
Tom’ s ears, and this roused all John’s fire of spirit. He 
rushed up to the man to punish him at once for this indig- 
nity. The man “was big enough to put John Keats into 
his pocket.” Keats’s generosity, his truthfulness, and free- 
dom from suspicion and other meannesses, as well as his 
bravery, made him a great favorite with the other boys. 
Now for another beautiful thing about Keats. He was 
passionately fond of his mother; and it was not a selfish 
love, but he was thoughtful of her, too. Once when she 


_was ill, and he was almost a baby, he kept, with an old 


sword, guard at her door lest any one enter to disturb her. 
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He was not yet fifteen when this beloved mother became 
alarmingly ill. Keats went home and would sit up whole 
nights with her, would read aloud to her when she could 
bear it, would not let any one else give her medicine ; some- 
times, because she liked best some dainty things he could 
make, he cooked her meals for her. You see, this boy did 
not forget that to be affectionate, thoughtful, and kind 
towards women is just as necessary as to be clever and 
brave. 

When his mothér died, the boy’s sorrow was pitiful to 
see. He hid himself under the master’s desk at school, 
and gave way to such impassioned and prolonged grief as 
awakened the liveliest sympathy. 

I cannot hope to say much about Keats here. If I can 
but rouse your interest so you will read his life and some 
of his letters, I shall do you a service. Apprenticed toa 
surgeon, he studied well and did some good work in the 
London hospitals; but he liked the study of poetry better 
than that of medicine, and when he was about twenty-one 
he decided he would devote himself entirely to literature. 


He had many dear friends who loved him, and with one | 


of these friends he took a walking tour through a most 
beautiful part of England and Scotland. At first he seemed 
strong enough for this, and his appetite was so good that 
he wrote thus to his sister Fanny: “I get so hungrya 
ham goes but very little way, and fowls are like larks to 
me; a batch of bread I make no more ado about than a 
sheet of Parliament, and I can eat a bull’s head as easily 
as I used to do bull’s eyes. I take a whole string of sau- 
sages down as easily as a pen’orth of lady’s fingers. Ah, 
dear, I must soon be contented with an acre or two of 
oaten cake, a hogshead of milk, and a clothes-basket of 


‘‘My dear Fanny, I am ashamed of writing you such 
stuff, nor would I if it were not for being tired after my 
day’s walking, and ready to tumble into bed so fatigued 
that when I am asleep you might sew my nose to my great 
toe and trundle me round the town, like a hoop, without 
waking me.” 

Keats’s throat began to trouble him, and he soon re- 
turned to Hampstead, Here his innate kindness and 
affection were again brought into service. For years he 
had been most devoted to his brother Tom, and had been 
with him to Winchester, into Devonshire, and other places 
in the vain search for .health. Now he had to endure 
all the suffering of an illness exceedingly painful, and, 
to his unspeakable sorrow, Tom died. George Keats 
had before this married and come to live in America. 
John was alone, for his sister Fanny was living with his 
guardian, and, for some unknown reason, this man wished 
to keep the brother and sister apart. Keats went to live 
with his friend Brown in Hampstead. Here he worked 
away at his studies and the writing of his beautiful 
poetry. Keats soon found out that he hadn’t nearly so 
- much money as he had been led to suppose, and what 
little he had was managed unwisely by his guardian. 
When he learned the true state of his affairs, he showed 
his native independence by his prompt decision to go at 


once to Condon and seek employment there as a journalist ; 
Brown, who knew better than he how frail was his health, 
urging im to stay on with him and do nothing but write 
poetry. 

John d many faults. But he had a strong 
nature. Many poets have been too willing for others to 


work for them; they are what you call “‘spongers,” are 
impractical, visionary, and are not at all agreeable com- 
panions to live with, however much we may like their 
poetry. John Keats was not like this. He was unselfish, 
courageous, independent, and had an honest and proud 
spirit. But, alas! fate was too much for him. He had 
scarcely started on what promised to be a prosperous career 
when his health broke down altegether. His publisher 
advanced him some money, and he went back to live again 
with Brown, soon to leave for Italy. This failure of his 
health plunged him in despair. He had not only looked 
forward to a life filled full of glorious work in his chosen 
art, but he was engaged to be married to a young lady who 
lived in Hampstead, and now he must give up his work 
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and be separated from her he loved. Keats ought to have 
given up sooner. After his death his physician said that 
he must have long lived on the mere strength of the spirit 
within him. John Keats went to Italy, but it was never to 
come back. He himself had been kind to his own when 
they were ill and dying; but Joseph Severn, who was but 
a friend, was kinder still. There was something heroic 
about Joseph Severn. He was one of the most faithful 
friends the world has ever seen. He gave up his own 
plans, went with Keats to Italy, nursed him, sorrowed with 
him, lived through with him the very agony of death. And 
finally, when no more of these loving services could be 
rendered, he laid him to rest in that sunlit, grassy spot 
beside the old Aurelian Wall in Rome. If you ever go to 
Rome, this beautiful Protestant cemetery will be one of the 
places which you will naturally visit first. I wish to end 
here with the quotation of a poem which was published 
several years ago. It is founded on the incident when 
Keats said to Severn that he bequeathed to him all the joy 
and prosperity which he himself had never had, that this 
Christmas was the last one he would see, but that Severn 
would see many, and be happy: 


“ The fight with love, the fight with death, 
Is ended now. No more for me 

Shall rise or set this glorious sun; 

This soft Italian air no more 

Fan fevered cheek and brow. Lay me 
Beside the dark Aurelian wall, 

And plant the flowers o’er my head 

Till thou thyself shalt come. . . . To thee, 
Meanwhile, my true, my noble friend, 

I give the joy, the bliss, 7 ne’er : 
-Have seen ; that which my sout has sought 

_ In long and bitter agony, : 

But which has been denied, shall all 

Be thine—life, honor, wealth, and fame, , 
With troops of friends.” . . . Through mists of tears 
The strange, prophetic words were heard, 
And lived in Severn’s heart. Long years— 
Full sixty in the calendar 

Of time—flew by, and when they laid 

The artist by the poet’s side, 

Where shadows fall upon the turf 

From pyramid of Caius Cestius, 

They said: ‘“ The debt the poet owed 

Was richly paid, his legacy 

Both rich and rare, for to the end 

Of time both Keats’ and Severn’s names © 
. Shall be as one.” 


A First Day in the British Museum 
Reading-Room 


By Eva Douglas 


We had lived in London for some seven or eight years— 
pursued a journalistic course, too—and yet had never taken 
advantage of that. time-honored institution, the British 
Museum Reading-Room! Of course we knew all about it. 


‘We were perfectly aware that there wisdom spread itself 


over one million seven hundred thousand odd volumes, not 
to speak of manuscripts, pamphlets, maps, newspapers, 
and music ; that the whole comprised one of the largest 
collections of printed literature in the world, and all these 
treasures oi learning could be taken advantage of, like 
Heaven, for the asking. We were also prone to refer to 
the Museum Reading-Room persons asking abstruse ques- 
tions that we were not prepared to answer. 

At last the time came when Mudie’s resources failed, 
and, being in extremity, we were fain to throw ourselves 
on the charity of the State. A friend supplied us with a 
little two-paged leaflet which informed us that “ persons 
desiring to be admitted to the Reading-Room must apply 
in writing to the Principal Librarian [always capitalized], 
specifying their profession or business, théir place of abode, 
and the particular purpose {thick black underlining] for 
which they seek admission.” We also learned that our 
request must be accompanied by a “ written recommenda- 
tion from a householder (whose address can be easily iden- 
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tified from the ordinary sources of reference), and who 
must be a person of recognized position.”” This house- 
holder is obliged to certify thdt the person in question will 
make ‘“ proper use ” of the Reading-Room. 

Among a variety of items of miscellaneous information 
which we gathered from the leaflet were: 

That the use of the Reading-Room was restricted to the 
purposes of research and reference, and that the Room 
was kept open every day of the week except Sunday, ‘‘and 
except Good Friday, Christmas Day, and any Fast or 
Thanksgiving Day appointed by the authorities,” and also 
the first four week-days of March and September; that no 
one could be admitted for the purposes of preparing for an 
examination, or writing prize essays, or of competing for 
prizes. 3 

Then there were a certain number of things, we found, 
too, that we might not do. We might not “ write upon, 
damage, or make any mark upon any Book, Manuscript, 
or Map belonging to the Museum.” We might not lay 
the paper on which we were writing on any book, manu- 
script, or map. We might not “trace,” except by the 
express permission of the Principal Librarian. We must 
be careful to keep silence, and. to put our books of refer- 
ence back when donewith. Anybody taking any Reading- 
Room property out of the Reading-Room would be dealt 
with “according to law.” 

Then, after all is written and done, the privilege of ad- 
mission is granted only upon the following conditions : 
“‘(a) That it may be at any time suspended by the Prin- 
cipal Librarian. (4) That it may be at any time with- 
drawn by the Trustees at their absolute discretion.” 

It was a sunny morning towards the end of February 
when, armed with an official document which stated that 
the bearer would. receive a ticket of admittance to the 
Reading-Room upon application to the Principal Libra- 
rian, we entered the great gates of the British Museum. 
‘On either side of the carriage-drive and sidewalks the 
greensward lay like large patches of emerald velvet. Wher- 
‘ever else in London the grass is dull and dusty, the Museum 
parterres are always fresh and dewy. On the carriage- 
way the pigeons, whose habitations are in various nooks 
and corners of the symbolical figures which adorn the 
facade of the building, were cooing and gurgling and prun- 
ing their shining feathers after their dust-bath! They are 
perfectly tame, and never condescend to do more than hop 
out of the way of the British public for whom the roadway 
was originally designed. The Museum cat—a haughty 
animal, with infinitely more presence and dignity than the 
Principal Librarian—sat calmly watching their gambols 
with an air of proprietorship. But let a common brown 
sparrow join the shining crowd, and in a moment all his 
calmness vanishes, and he is on top of that sparrow like a 
whirlwind. Evidently a sparrow is lawful prey. 

We passed up the wide steps and in through the glass 
‘doors, and then “straight ahead” according to the instruc- 
tions we had received from'a friend, and the extent of our 
knowledge. Past the sculpture gallery, where the art stu- 
‘dents were at work, and on through the wide hall we went 
till we came to two glass boxes, one on either side of 
‘Swinging glass doors, A legend in gilt over each box said 
‘that readers’ tickets were to be shown there on demand, 
and that lapsed tickets would not pass. The two occu- 
pants of the boxes were conversing midway between their 
' separate domains, and tickets apparently were not “on 
demand.” We asked one of them if he could give us our 
ticket. No, hecouldn’t, but we’d find the Principal Libra- 
rian’s office the last on the left-hand side through the glass 
doors. We passed on intoa passage and knocked politely. 
No answer. We opened the door and went in. A tall, 
bony, grizzled individual in a black velvet skull-cap sat 
behind a table on which was a litter of papers and letters. 
We again asked for our ticket. : | 

‘Eh ?” said the grizzled individual, as to whose person- 
ality we are as yet in the dark. He may be the Principal 
Librarian himself, and again he may onlyact for him. For 
‘convenience, however, we will allude to him as the Princi- 
pal Librarian. By this time we had unearthed our letter. 

‘“‘Name and address, please,’’ the Principal Librarian 
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remarked in a low, confidential tone. We gave it to 
him, . 
. “Eh?” he queried. We gave it again. 7 

‘“‘ Just write it here,’’ and he pushed towards us a blank 
slip. 
When this was filled he made out an orange ticket which 
admitted to the Reading-Room of the British Museum for 
a term of six months, and handed it to us with a polite 
‘“‘ sood-morning.” But, alas! we were totally in the dark 
as to our next step. 3 

‘‘Where is the Reading-Room ?” we asked; “and how 
do you get books ?” 

Eh 2?” 

No doubt most people entering the Reading-Room for 
the first time would have made inquiries beforehand and 
found out a little of its working, or at least its locality. 
But we are not built on this plan. Such wisdom and fore- 
thought always occurs to us too late, as on this occasion. 


Driven to desperation, we repeated our question at full 


concert pitch. 

“I’m deaf,” replied the Principal Librarian, still confi- 
dentially, and with a sweet smile returned to his writing. 
There was nothing for it but to pursue our way unaided, 
We went on, past the Principal Librarian’s office, and, push- 
ing open two more large glass doors, found ourselves, with- 
out doubt, inthe Reading-Room. But whataroom! Alice 
in the mazes of Wonderland could not have been more 
completely at sea than we were. A huge domed building 
(with a dome 140 feet in diameter, we afterwards found 
out), lined with books from floor to dome, with rows of 
tables radiating from some circular center, and men and 
women—some walking about, others sitting at work— 
scattered like flies over the ground floors. 

Worse and worse, we thought. How on earth are we 
to find any one to direct us, and how are we going to sum- 
mon up courage to speak to any one, with innumerable 
notices requesting “Silence” staring at us from all cor- 
ners! What a pity the leaflet of instruction did not tell 
us a few of the things we might lawfully do, as well as 
those we mightn’t! (N. B.—We would here remark for 
the guidance of others that for the small sum of about five 
cents we could have purchased, not only a description of 
the Reading-Room and Libraries, with a plan, but also an 
explanation of the system of the catalogue.) 

We considered the situation and then decided that those 
standing by the circular desks would, in all probability, be 
officials. We made for one of them, a young man with a 
round, ingenuous expression of countenance. 

‘‘ How does one get books?” we asked. 

_The young man murmured something indistinctly. 
‘“‘ They can’t a// be deaf!” we remarked to our inner con- 


sciousness, and repeated the question somewhat severely, | 


and as loudly as the padded silence would permit. Then 


the youth threw up his hands and eyes and said something © 


in a foreign language, and finished by clasping his hands 
in a pantomime which said plainer than words that he was 
utterly desolate at not being able to assist a female person 
in difficulty. We thanked him, and proceeded to take yet 
another realizing view of the circumstances. Upon closer 
observation we discovered that the circular desks from 
which the tables radiated were catalogue desks, and were 
filled on both sides with huge catalogue volumes. A num- 
ber of people were standing around them. Inthe middle 
of these, on a slight elevation, was a circular inclosure with 
a counter running aroundit. This looked like a Headquar- 
ters, and thither we hastened. Here we addressed a little 


old gentleman, who responded to our cuckoo-like cry with 


cheerful, glad alacrity. 


‘“‘With pleasure! Come with me!” and he hopped 


blithely out of his inclosure and proceeded to instruct us 


in the clearest of manners. 

‘Let me see, you want the catalogues Acta Sanctorum? 
We'd better find Saint—the other works will be referred to 
under that. First, though, you’d better choose your seat. 
S 16, that’s .a very good one,” and he led us to one of the 
radiating sets of tables. 

These tables are thirty-five innumber. Eight are thirty- 
four feet long, and accommodate sixteen readers, eight on 
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each side. Nineare thirty feet long, and accommodate four- 


teen readers, seven on each side, and soon. Each table 
is provided with an ink-bottle, two pens (one quill and one 
steel), a brush pen-cleaner, a shelf which pulls out on 
which to place superfluous books, and an adjustable book- 
rest. There is accommodation for some five hundred 
readers at these various tables. At times it is difficult to 
get a seat, and one has to take what he can get, whether 
it is near to his books of reference or not. A contrast, 
this, to 1759, when we read that during the month of July 
in that year five readers made use of the room! 

Having chosen the seat to his satisfaction, our guide 
next returned to the catalogues. 

“‘ Here, you see,” he said, “are various Lives of Saint 
Under this heading you will find reference to other 
books on the same subject, with the letter under which 
you will find them.” Then he took a printed form which 
contained on one side the regulations to be observed 
respecting the books readers desired to use, and on the 
other the form to be filled up, which he next instructed us 
how to do. First comes the name of the author or any 
other heading of the work wanted ; under that comes the 
title. ‘Then there is the place where the book was pub- 
lished, the date of publication, size of volume, press-mark ; 
all have to be filled in, together with the reader’s signature, 
the number of his seat, and the date, and the form is ready. 
This form has to be placed i in one of the baskets, according 
to the initials of the reader, which stand on the counter 
surrounding the Superintendent’s inclosure. After that 
the reader goes back to his or her seat, and in due course 
of time one of the attendants will bring the books ordered 
and place them on the table. The forms are kept at the 
_ central inclosure, and as long as the officials have this form 
in their possession the reader is accountable for the books. 
After the reader has finished with the books he returns them 
at the central inclosure and gets back his canceled order- 
form. The reader may supply himself with the books 
lining the shelves on the ground floor of the building. 
They are classified under different headings: Theology, 
Law, Medicine, Historical, Geographical, etc. The other 
volumes which line the walls are accessible only to the 
library officials, and are reached by stairs situated at vari- 
ous intervals, and leading up into iron galleries which run 
round the building. How the attendants contrive to steer 
their way through the various galleries, and behind the gal- 
leries, where are also shelves lined with books, and ferret out 
the right volume, is a mystery! It is calculated that the 
shelves in the Dome-Room can contain 80,000 volumes. 
The building contains three miles lineal of book-shelves 
reaching eight feet high ; assuming that all are spaced for 
the average octavo book size, the entire ranges form twenty- 
five miles of shelves ; assuming the shelves to be filled with 
books of paper of an average thickness, the leaves, placed 
edge to edge, would extend about 25,000 miles, or more 
than three times the diameter of the world. 

The colors of the decoration of the Dome or Reading 
Room are azure blue, warm cream color, and gilt. 

Our guide did not leave us till he had given us all the 
information he could think of; but once one knew how to 
“work” the catalogues, one held the clue to the whole 
mighty labyrinth of books, and thenceforth all was fairly 
‘plain sailing. 

Occasionally a careless reader will give a wrong seat- 
number, or forget a press-mark, and a little confusion will 
ensue. Once we were tormented with a history of James 
II., which continually found its way back to our seat. 
The first time we kindly bestowed it on our neighbor, who 
was absent on a catalogue expedition. He came back and 
offered it to us. We declined, and he took it to the cen- 
tral inclosure to the superintendent. In about. twenty 
minutes it arrived again. This time we called the attend- 
ant, and expostulated. 

“This is S 16,” he said, doggedly. 

“It is,” we said, “but we are not Alice Black.” 

The man looked as if we might be, for all he knew to 
the contrary. 

“You take this right away,” we continued, “and don’t 
bring it back to S 16 again to-day.” 
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We always wanted to know if Alice Black ultimately got 
her James II. | 
Another day we were attracted. by the curious interest 
our neighbor—evidently a newspaper man—was taking in 
a volume the attendant had just dumped at our elbow. We 
took it up, and, oh, horror! instead of the Medieval Saints 
we had expected, was a “ History of the Race-Horses of 
England, with Their Various Pedigrees”! But such acci- 

dents are bound to happen now and again. 

Almost every nationality is represented in the Rebding- 
Room ; and in the afternoons, when the place is nearly full, 
there is ample material for the student of human nature. 
One soon gets to know one and another of the habitués of 
the place, and in spite of the “ Silence,” it is curious how 
much one can learn of one’s fellow-creatures without the 
medium of speech ! 

But the tale of the habitués of the Reading-Room would 
be quite another and a different story. 


| % 
Slumber Song 


_ By Herbert Randall 


Gae to sleep, my bonnie baby, 
Gae to sleep, my bairn, an’ dream ; 
Shadows thro’ the pines are creeping, 
Lilies on the wimplin’ stream 
Noo are rockin’, rockin’, rockin’ ; 
A’ their snawy besoms gleam 
Wi’ the gold o’ starlight folded 
In their hearts to light their dream. 
Sae may luve my kisses gi’e you 
On your dainty lips to-night, 
Wi’ the tenderness o’ roses ; 
Bless your dreams; guid- night, guid-night ! 
Gae to sleep, then, bonnie babie, 
Gae to sleep, my bairn, and dream, 
While the lily-buds are rockin’, 
Rockin’, rockin’ on the stream. 


The Literary Life of Woman 


Does it Interfere with Her Domestic Life ? 
_ By Alice Rogers, M.D. 


A woman who plans one thousand and ninety-five meals 
in a year, and so satisfies the inward demands, builds up 
the physical strength and relieves morbid cravings which 
otherwise might seek relief in pernicious stimulants. It 
is said that wholesome food is one of the most potent 
factors in reducing alcoholic intemperance. To plan these 


meals intelligently requires a certain knowledge of the 


laws of hygiene and of the chemistry of food, so that the 
proper combinations may be secured. ‘Todo one’s market- 
ing satisfactorily, some familiarity with certain parts of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms is necessary. The differ- 
ent products of the various seasons must be taken into 
account, the amount of food prepared for each meal, etc., 
etc. 

You see, I have but just touched upon the subject of 
food, and yet what planning and thought and wisdom is 
needed to make it an art, as Mrs. Rorer does! And this 
is only one item of the domestic life. 

Then the cleanliness, temperature, and general hygiene 
of the house. These things cannot be relegated to ser- 
vants, although some of them are most valuable, trustful 
helpers ; but, by all the complaints one hears, they must 
be rare. 

As for the duties of motherhood, that is so sacred a 
theme and implies such varied duties that I almost fear to. 
touch upon it. This part of the domestic life cannet con- 
scientiously be neglected by any mother. Whoso neglects 
one of these little ones, it were better for her that a mill- 
stone were hung around her neck and that she were cast 
into the sea. In the tender, formative, impressionable 
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early years no one is so suitable as the mother to care for 
them. It is ‘en that the bent for good or ill is taken. 
You know the Jesuits say, “Give us the children for 
-the first ten years of their lives and we can mold them as 
we will.” It is also in these early years that the physi- 
-cal development is so active and impressionable. To be 
the umpire in their little pugilistic encounters, the com- 
forter in their ailments, the one to rejoice with them in 
their joys, soothe them in their sorrows, to be their ever- 
present help in any time of need—these are a few of the 
demands of motherhood, and but a few. 

As for the duties of a woman in the wifely capacity, far 
be it from me to arrogate to myself any knowledge on that 
ground. In the last chapter of Proverbs King Solomon 
gives quite a full description of a domestic woman. It 
‘may read a little old-fashioned in these revolutionary days, 
but it’s comfortable. 

' The tact, grace, and thought necessitated by one’s social 
‘duties suggests a broad field. It is true the social life 
might be modified and its demands lessened, but it can- 
not be dispensed with altogether. There is a time to 
play as well as to work, and we should all grow to be 
_very dull Jills if we did not relax occasionally and mingle 
together. 

Thoreau on the edge of Walden Pond maintained a 
very genteel exclusiveness; St. Simon Stylites on his 
pillar was doubtless lofty-minded; but give me, for my 
hero-worship, the genial, social Oliver Wendell Holmes! 

Now, with all this varied, complicated, exacting machin- 
ery to keep in order, how is any woman of ordinary strength 
going to lead an active literary life besides ? 

We are told that Mrs. Stowe wrote “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
in the general living-room, surrounded by her children and 
frequently interrupted by her domestic cares ; but she was 
a poor housekeeper. Louisa Alcott, although a single 
woman, had many domestic duties, but she had to flee 


from them to her quiet skylight parlor in Boston when she 


wished to write, and during the time she mothered her 
sister’s child her writing almost ceased. The attempt to 
combine the two lives wrecked at fifty-six years of agea 
- constitution that ought to have rounded the threescore 
years and ten. Charlotte Bronté religiously managed her 
father’s household, at the same time leading an active 
literary life—and died most prematurely. A daughter of a 
bright literary woman complained, ‘‘ Mamma, you satisfy 
my intellect, but not my affection; I have to look else- 
where for that.” : 

Dickens’s description of Mrs. Jellyby has become almost 
a classical satire on literary women who neglect their 
domestic cares. Of course this is overdrawn, but it con- 
tains a grain of truth. Oliver Wendell Holmes forsook the 
exacting life of a general practitioner because his bent was 
literary. He says: “ Do you suppose that when you are 
half-way through a delicate analysis, or in the spasm of an 
unfinished ode, your eyes rolling in the fine frenzy of poet- 
ical composition, you want to be called to a teething in- 
fant or an ancient person groaning with the griefs of a 
lumbago ?” 

One of my classmates married, and hoped to combine 
the professional and domestic lives, but a year afterwards 
she finds twins claim all her time. Another one tried the 
same experiment, and now says the only medicines she 
is interested in are those for the cure of her baby’s colic. 
A friend richly endowed with high physical and mental 
powers carried on a large practice and created a family of 
_ three children. She is now a physical wreck. Another 
woman, bright in the annals of medicine, attempted to com- 
bine home life with her practice. She was a single woman, 
but extended the hospitality of her home to broad limits. 
By reason of her generous, hospitable nature frequent 
demands were made upon her time. The dual life was too 
exacting, and in her early prime paralysis struck down a 
— we could ill afford to lose from our professional 
ranks, 

Do you suppose that Frances Willard, with her exacting 
public life, can spare time for domestic details? No; her 
mother was the one who kept the home machinery well 
_ oiled and in working order. My opponents will probably 
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mention single women who combine the domestic and 
literary or professional lives. Oh, yes, I grant them that; 
but a single woman is not a family, any more than a single 
man. With no demands made upon them by husband or 


family, they may manage. 


Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the halls of the | 
Men’s Club, but men are—did some one say selfish? Oh, 
no, only slightly exacting—Carlyle, forinstance. If Words- 
worth had not absorbed all of his sister’s energy, stimulus, 
time, etc., Dorothy would doubtless have been famous as 
a poét, but she chose to make herself subsidiary to William. 
What a piggy he was, anyway, to keep that bright woman and 
lovely wife dancing constant attendance upon him! Far beit 
from my purpose to decry the literary life of woman. There 
are many women who have no outside demands upon their 
time, and for them no impediments exist. Neither do I wish 
to be understood as contending that married women should 
exempt themselves from literary or professional work. 
That is an arrangement to be made between husband and 
wife, and concerns absolutely no one else, except—where 
there are children. There no one can take the mother’s 
place, and. I say this thoughtfully and in all faith in my 
conviction. 

Let my position be understood clearly. It is that the 
literary or professional or public life of woman interferes 
with her domestic life. Not that such a woman has no 
knowledge of domestic duties or no capacity for doing them, 
but simply that she cannot combine the two. She may 
have a charming home life, but if so, usually some one else, 
‘a sister or a Cousin or an aunt,” is the power behind the 
throne. Nor do I imply that this shows weakness or in- 
capacity in woman. On the contrary, could any man con- 
duct a business, or fill a professor’s chair, or write immortal 
books, and at the same time attend to all the details of 
domestic life as a woman has todo? That man has not 
yet appeared on the horizon! Let me be understood also 
as not decrying self-culture in women. Men in the various 
walks of life seek diversion, relaxation, or knowledge out- 
side of their chosen pursuits, and why not women? 

The only point I contend for is that the average woman 
who undertakes the domestic life must give the best of her 
time, strength, and thought to it to make it a success. She 
will have other outlets, of course, but they must be sub- 
sidiary. We all know that there are phenomenal men and 
women who can do more than the average, but they are 
rare. 


F pliowed by a Discussion 


“Nell, you are the picture of happiness this morning. 
You are in a blissful mood. What is the reason?” 

“‘T went to a concert last night, Mollie,” and Nell set- 
tled further back into the cushions. 

“Concert! This is not the usual effect of a concert on 
you.” 

‘‘T know it,” was Nell’s response, in a soft, dreamy 
tone. ‘“ But this was more than music; it was rest—rest 
for the eyes and heart; it filled you with hope; it is a 
prophecy.” 

on, Nell; I hope thisis not typhoid. I’ve heard of 
people who reached the stage of delirium before it was 
known they had the fever. I’m notafraid; I’ve seen youso 
much more violent when you were perfectly sane! If this 

condition is delirium, cultivate it.” 

Nell looked through half-closed eyes and with smiling 
lips at Mollie. 

“Well, are.you through? Two voices cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time any more successfully 
than two bodies, unless they sing the same song. I cannot 
argue this morning; the harmony of last night has entered 
my soul. 

** Mollie, I went to a concert last night. The singers 
came on the platform with short red skirts of some woolen 
material. I mean skirts of good walking length; they all 
—there must have been thirty girls at least—had honest 
waists. They wore brown waists open at the neck and 
trimmed with red ribbon, and they wore gimps of. white 
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muslin; blue gingham aprons completed the costume. 
Three or four wore little shoulder-shawls of gray. How 
they sang! Their souls were in their voices; and, Nell, 
when they were through singing, a half-dozen of them put 
their hands in the ample pockets in the skirts of their 
waists, which were turned back, forming a long, full coat- 
tail, and brought out their knitting. There they sat before 
that audience, the picture of content and industry. Nota 
bored face there. The knitting did not prevent their per- 
sonal interest in each number of the programme. Every 
soloist was listened to critically. If she did better than 
usual, there were nods of approval ; if not as well, a puzzled 
look came into their faces. Logically, there was no reason 
why each should not do her best. Think of it, Mollie! a 
girl with a contralto voice that carried you to the very 
heavens, to put down her knitting as she rose to sing 
as she would in her father’s house! Then they were so 
honest. It was so evident that each soloist expected an 
encore; there was the second piece of music on the chair 
waiting to be called for. Yes, Mollie, I am blissfully 
content. I have seen thirty women sing as birds sing, and 
with the same unconsciousness—sing without the aid of 
millinery, and with keen enjoyment in their own perform- 
ance. Whatarest! What a delight!’ Nell closed her 
eyes, 

Me Speaking of millinery, Nell, I am on my quarterly hunt 
for a specimen Parisian bonnet from which to get an idea 
of how I can use material seven years old and produce a 


kindred specimen and arouse the envy of all the girls,” was 


Mollie’s response. 

‘‘What are you going to have, a toque or a bonnet? 
They say toques are to be worn,” and Nell sprang, all ani- 
mation, to get into a street dress. The listener heard, 
You are foolish,” Blue never was becoming,” A toque 
is for extremely youthful faces,” finishing with ‘I don’t 
care,”’ as the door closed. 


The Power Not Ourselves 
A Sermon by Lyman Abbott?! 


Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.— 


Ephesians vi., 10. 

It is because we are learning to be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might that we have modern civil- 
ization. We are not materially stronger than our fathers, 
and yet we are immeasurably stronger. We cannot run 
more swiftly than the aboriginal Indian ran, and yet we can 
run across the continent, from New Yaerk to San Francisco, 
without fatigue. We cannot row against a stronger tide or 
current than our Indian neighbors, yet we get into our 
great iron-ribbed canoe at New York and land, after six 
days’ sail, at Queenstown, not wearied by our journey. 
Why? Because we have learned how to be strong in the 
strength of the Lord; because we have learned how to con- 

quer tide and wind and wave by a power not our own. 
Matthew Arnold has said, There is a power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness. So there is a power not 
ourselves that makes for civilization ; and it is because we 
have learned to lay hold on that power that we have made 
progress in the world. You cannot lift more than Ajax 
could have lifted; and yet a child to-day in one of our 
great iron-mills will lift eighty tons and swing it into place ; 
because he is strong in a power that does not reside in his 
own muscles. We have learned how to use the muscles of 
the Almighty, and he puts them at our bidding. And this 
is the secret of civilization. There are three great forces 
on which it depends: gravitation, heat, electricity. By 
using these great forces we are doing a work that we never 
could have done without them, and releasing ourselves for 
something better and higher. If we still had to depend on 
our own muscles, it would take so much time to keep our 
bodies in condition that we should have no time for the 
development of mind and spirit. It is because we set the 
universe to do our drudgery for us that we are released to 
do something better than drudgery. But we do this, not by 


1Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday morning, October 13, 
1 95. Stenographically reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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our might or our power, but by using a power not ourselves 
that makes for civilization. I visited the other day the works 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company. They have turned 
a cupful of the water (I thimk one-tenth of one per cent. 
of the water that flows over Niagara Falls), and with that 
they are setting in revolution ten dynamos, each represent- — 
ing 5,000 horse-power ; and Mr. Tesla says that with a wire 
from Niagara Falls to New York on one side, and Chicago 
on the other, he can light both cities. We catch a little of 
the power of Niagara, and, as we say, generate electricity ; 
but we do not. Man does not generate electricity. The 
world itself is a great dynamo, and the electric currents 
are flowing from east to west; and by taking a cupful of 
power from the cataract we are able to take a cupful of 
electricity from the great dynamo and run our trolley-cars 
and light our buildings and operate great machines, by a 
power not ourselves which makes for civilization. 

Now, are we to suppose that God furnishes the universe 
with power for food and clothing and light and transpor- 
tation, and leaves his children to struggle with temptation, 
with doubt, with moral problems, without reaching so 
much as a little finger to help them? Will he feed them if 
they are hungry, clothe them if they are naked, light them 
if they are in darkness, and then, if they are enmeshed in 
temptations too much for them, say, You may go down to 
hell; I will not help you? Is that credible? No! As 
there is a power not ourselves that makes for civilization, 
so there is a power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness. And the God who has stored up the material uni- 
verse with all these powers that have run unused so long, 
and that we are just now beginning to use a little, has not 
left the spiritual realm without aids to his children, There 
are spiritual forces. They are in the family, in the Church, 
in the conscience of the universal humanity ; they are in 
the aspirations inspired by the Spirit of God ; in literature, 
in the Bible, in our God himself, who enspheres us with 
himself and holds himself ready to render whatsoever ser- 
vice we are ready to take at his hands. | 

It is this spiritual strength that is the secret of the 
moral progress of humanity, as it is the presence of this 
material strength that is the secret of the material civiliza- 
tion of humanity. God puts himself at our service. We 
are strong when we take his strength, and weak when we 
try to do our work without it. This spiritual strength is 
the secret of the victories which individual men have 
wrought over themselves. There is no phenomenon in 
human life that has wrought more marvelous changes in the 
human race than that which the theologians call conversion ; 
and yet the metaphysicians scarcely speak of it. What 
was it that turned Moses from a shepherd into a states- 
man? Healways said of himself that his strength and wis- 
dom were not his own, and from the day when he met Jehovah 
at the burning bush until the day when he went up to that 
solemn mount, where he met him once again, never to 
return alive, he said, I will not go unless thy presence go 
with me. It was the power of a God resting upon him 
and dwelling with him and accompanying him that made 
this passionate man a meek man, and this man that ran 


‘away from duty faithful in the fulfillment of duty, and this 


cowherd a statesman. What was it that made of that 
shepherd king, whose nature was so passionate, and whose 
great culminating sin was that of bloodiness and lust— 
what was it that made him the Sweet Singer of Israel, so 
that all the psalms of all other centuries took on his name 
——because he was deemed, and rightly deemed, to be the 
source of spiritual song in the Hebrew nation? Another 
breath breathed upon him and made the song sweet. What 


was it that made the Christ the power he was upon the 


earth? How was it that he could put his finger on the 
blind and the blind should see? that he could touch the 
ear of the deaf and the deaf should hear? that he could 
stand at the grave, say, Lazarus, come forth! and the 
dead should hear? He has told us: The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works; and greater works 
than these shall ye do. What was it that turned a Paul 
from a Pharisee to an Apostle of the Gospel, made the 
pride that had been his enemy his servant, harnessed his 
very ambition to the triumphal chariot of his Lord, and 
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rolled it along its triumphant march through pagan cities? 
He has told us: I can do all things through him that 
strengtheneth me. Run down the history of the human 
- race from Moses to John B. Gough, and throughout is the 
same story. The man who was struggling with tempta- 
tion which was too strong for him, the man who was mired 
in the soil with an invisible hand drawing him down, 
was helpless and hopeless until he reached up and took 
hold of an invisible hand above, and then he was lifted out 
of the mire and put on the solid ground and made a man 
by a power that was not his own. 

This is the secret of the great reform movements of the 
world. A few thousand serfs in Egypt go forth, cowed, 
timid, scared at every peril, continually wanting to go back 
to their slavery, and yet become a nation of warriors, and 
center of a light of civilization, so that to-day we go 
back to their laws for the fundamental principles of social 
righteousness, and to their prophets for the fundamental 
principles of a divine life. Was that nation so much 
greater than any other nation? Was it so much purer, 
so much wiser, so much nobler? No! But there were 
men in that nation who had learned this secret of civiliza- 
tion, moral and material ; they had learned that there is a 
power not ourselves that makes for life, and had learned 
how to lay hold on that power. They were not stronger, 
but they were more skilled in the art of finding the Divine 
Power that enspheres the globe, and they became the 
messengers of righteousness to the world. Gibbon has 
written a famous chapter in which he undertakes to explain 
the secret of Christianity. The world lies in its darkest 
night, has reached its lowest level. There is no moral 
life in Rome. Philosophy has almost died out of Greece, 
and prophecy out of Palestine. Then there comes one 
young man, son of a carpenter, who gathers twelve men, 
peasants, about him, and after three years is put to death, 
and they go forth in his name, and in less than four cen- 
turies Rome has adopted the religion of the despised 
Nazarene. What hasdoneit? Wealth? wisdom? power? 
Hear what Paul says: Not many wise, not many rich, not 
many strong, according to the flesh, are called; but God 
has chosen the things that are foolish to confound the 
things that are wise, and the things that are not to con- 
found the things that are. They were not great nor wise, 
but they learned from their Divine Leader, not only that 
God is, but that God is in his world, is in human hearts, and 
in all human hearts, and the men that have gotten hold of 
him will conquer the world because they have gotten hold 
of almightiness. The Lutheran Reformation, the Wesleyan 
Reformation, the Anti-Slavery Reformation in our own 
country, are all illustrations of the,same truth. 

There are one or two practical applications of this truth 
that I would like to have you think of. | 

Why should we undertake foreign missionary work? The 
Hindus have their religion, the Japanese theirs, the North 
American Indians theirs. Why not let them have their 
religions and go about their business, as we have our re- 
ligion and go about ours? Why? Consider. Why not 
let this Oriental woman turn her hand-mill, and not tell 
her there are powers in the world that will grind for her ? 
Why not let this Oriental scribe write his few pages of 
manuscript, and not tell him there is a printing-press that 
will print them by the hundred thousand? We have a 
secret of life which they have not. And we have a secret 
of spiritual life which they have not—and a good many of 
us do not know that. If all we have to do is to carry to 
the pagan a new dogma or a new ritual or a new meeting- 
house, or to tell them that they are to spell their name of 
God “Jehovah ” and not “ Buddha,” or that they are to take 
a Nicene creed instead of a theosophical creed—if that is 
all, I do not know that foreign missions are worth what they 
cost! But if it be true that we have found the secret of 
life ; if it be true that we are ensphered in the Eternal, and 
we have learned that truth ; if we have found that God has 
come into the human race and dwells in men; if we have 
learned that men cannot conquer by their own strength, 
but can conquer if they are inspired by the Divine Power ; 
if we have life and they are dead—I do not know how men 
that have the life can fail to give it to their fellow-men. I 
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can understand how the barren tree shall think there is no 
use in sacrifice, but if the peach-tree has even blossoms 
and expects fruit in October, I think it must want to send 
its fruit to the hungry. 

The power of the Church is the power of men who are 
beginning to find out how to get hold of God, and the 
Church has power just in the measure in which it does 
know how to get hold of God. You shall receive power, 
says\Christ, after the Holy Ghost has come upon you. It 
is just.as if one should say, You shall have lights and 
trolley-cars after you have learned the secret of: electricity. 
There is a’ spiritual power; when you have found it you 
will be pans I believe in the institutional church, in 
the boys’ \club and the girls’ club, and the kindergarten, 
and the nasium, and all the rest. I am glad we are 
doing this work in Plymouth Church; I wish we were doing 
more. t an institutional church is the idlest thing in 
the world if it is not an inspirational church also; nay, if 
it is not primarily an inspirational church. If we are todo 
our work this winter, and in the coming winters, it will not 
be by our life nor our strength nor our wisdom ; it will be 
because we have learned something of the secret of life. 
We are not lacking in zeal, in activity, in generosity when 
our emotions are stirred, nor in brotherly love and social 
fellowship. But are we quite sure that we have the same 
kind of power in this church that there was when those 
morning prayer-meetings were being held, and when men 
and women were rising in their places and asking for 
prayer, because they wanted us to take their hands groping 
and put them into the hands of Almighty God? That is 
the power of the Church. This skeptical man says, “‘ What 
is this power?” ‘I do not know what itis.” ‘And you 
expect me to take hold and deal with something, I do not 
know what?” “ Exactly.” When I was at Niagara Falls, 
I said to the Treasurer of the Power Company, “I sup- 
pose you have not yet found out what electricity is?” 
‘* No,” he said, ‘“‘we do not know what it is; but we are 
making it and we are selling it.” What this strange Divine 
Power is that turns men from the paths of iniquity to paths 
of righteousness, that makes men that are weak to be 
strong, I do not know, but we are finding it and we are 
imparting it. It stands by the bedside of the dying and 
makes them strong to go through their death hour; -it 
helps the sick on the bed of sickness, not knowing whether 
they are to go forth into this life again or into that other, 
to say, I would like to live, but I have no fear of death ; it 
makes us in the very imminence of peril careless of the 
peril and happy facing death; it fills the weak with a 
power not themselves, so that men look upon them, won- 
dering that persons of such frail frame can live such ample 
lives and accomplish such results;- it lifts the tempted 
out of the mire and clay, and puts their feet on solid 
ground; it opens the eyes of the blind and gives them 
sight, and puts the song of joy into the mouths of those 
that moaned and sighed; it lifts up a whole race, like the 
Indian race and the negro race; it enters the slum and 
does more for it than the public street or the public school ; 
it carries cleanliness and virtue and intelligence and honor 
and power, because it carries righteousness and holiness 
and God. If you, brother or sister, whom I do not know, 
in this church to-day are struggling with an enemy who 
is too much for you, if you are carrying a sorrow that 
seems to’ you almost insupportable, if you are bearing the 
burden of some one else’s sin and it seems to you as 
though it would crush you to the earth, if you are living in 
loneliness because the life that cheered you has gone from 
your side, if you are in. darkness, and all eternal things 
seem uncertain and unsure, if you are wrestling with temp- 


tation, and the devil has got you under his feet and you — 


cannot rise, be strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might; there is an almightiness, not only in nature to help 
us feed and clothe and house and light ourselves, but in 
the heart of humanity and in the cradle and cross of Christ 
and in the spirit of righteousness that enspheres humanity, 
so that there is not one of us here to-day having come in 
crying out, “‘ The things I would not, those I do,” who may 
not go forth to cry, ‘‘Thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory !” 3 ; 
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For the Little People 


The Dainty Dog 
By Amos R. Wells 


A dainty dog had chanced to note. 

The breakfast of a greedy goat— 
Half-rotten grass, a shocking pile. 

“ Fie!” said the dog; “what wretched style! 
Good taste demands, you clownish beast, 

A dish to eat from, at the least. 

And as for food, that garbage foul 

Would even make a camel scowl, 

Would make a very buzzard groan, 
Would—” Here the goat laid bare a bone, 
Which, when our dainty dog had spied, 

“ Your pardon, friend!” the critic cried ; 
“T’m quite near-sighted, neighbor mine. 


' I see your meal is fair and fine. 


Invite me, pray, with you to dine.” 


Nonsense Stories 


I.—In the Home Circle 
By William F. Seward 


Reddy, Teddy, and Jeddy sat around the 
fireplace. It was, indeed, the only place where 
they could sit, for their mother was preparing 
supper. There used to be more house, but a 
snow-slide had slid down the hill and carried 
away the parlor, so that left only the kitchen, 
which was the bedroom. People who were 
not bears called the house a cave, and this was 
so low that if a tall bear stood up on his hind 
legs he could scratch his head on the ceiling. 
There was not very much supper to eat—just 
a little fat pig from Deacon Badger’s pig-pen. 
But bears must live somehow. 

Reddy was a quiet little bear of a domestic 
turn, as it is called. He would stay around 
the house all day and eat and sleep and sleep 
and eat without a word of complaint, except 
when his mother would accidentally spill a ket- 
tle of boiling water where he was dozing. This 
did annoy Reddy, but unless something like 
this happened Reddy would go for months 
without making his mother a bit of trouble. 

Teddy was always ready to do whatever the 
other bears did. e never thought up things 
for himself, but was, as people say who are not 
bears, easily influenced. He had gone by 
Deacon Badger’s pig-pen dozens of times with- 
out once thinking of taking even a little pig. 
But when Jeddy told him what fun it would be 
to carry off a fat little pig for a birthday party, 
Teddy fellinto the trap at once. He also fell 
into Deacon Badger’s trap. While the trap was 
pinching his foot, Teddy vowed he would never 
again beled astray. But when Deacon Badger 
had let him go—he being such a little bear 
and so innocent-looking—Teddy was soon per- 
suaded by Jeddy that the trap incident was 
all a mistake, that he was a brave and reckless 
bear of whom all the other bears were talking, 
and that he scared Deacon Badger almost to 
death by getting caught in the trap. So it was 
not hard to get Teddy to steal another little 
pig from Deacon Badger. This time Teddy 
did not get caught in thetrap; for the Deacon 
had thought of a much more dreadful plan for 
keeping the bears away than a trap, and 
watched Teddy carry the squealing little pig 
away, and, much more important, found out 
where he took it. But that is told in another 
story. 


& 
A Roadside Tragedy 


It was a beautiful country road. The houses 
along the road were only cabins standing back 
from the road and almost hidden in trees and 
bushes. The sun was shining brightly and 
the air was cool. 

Right after breakfast we started for a long 
walk. After climbing the hill we found this 
road. We had gone but a little way when a 
little chipmunk ran—not at all swiftly—across 
the road. Hewas fat, and did not seem at all 
frightened. Suddenly a black cat bounded 
out of the bushes; she ran after the chipmunk, 
and seemed in thoroughly good humor. We 
never dreamed of danger for the pretty little 
chipmunk. But when we saw pussy put her 
paw on the chipmunk’s back and hold it down, 
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we knew that she was trying to kill it. We 
ran, but pussy picked the chipmunk up as 
she would a mouse and ran under a stone that 
covered the ditch. We poked at her until she 
ran out, and the chipmunk ran feebly up the 
bank. Pussy saw it and sprang after it. We 
ran after her, but it was too late; she caught 
the chipmunk by the throat and gave ita little 
shake, and the chipmunk was still. How angry 
we were at pussy, who stood leoking at us de- 
fiantly! She was not moved by our anger, and 
seemed utterly indifferent when we called her 
“cruel ” and “a miserable cat.” Suddenly it 
occurred to us that perhaps pussy thought 
that the chipmunk was a mouse. If so, had 
we any right to scold her? 

Still, we were sad and distressed, and the 
road did not look as pretty, and when we saw 
a bird we looked about to see if there was a 
cat that might catch her. 

There was a cottage high up among the 
rocks, perched almost like a nest on the side 
of the mountain, where the family were always 
happy, and lived at peace with all the world. 
Sad and distressed, we went to them for com- 
fort. Wedid not tell them of the tragedy on 
the road, for the squirrels, chipmunks, and birds 
were their special friends. We talked of the 


view, and the clouds, and of books, and some- ; 


body turned her head, and there sat two chip- 
munks listening to us, with their pretty heads 
turned on one side. They were not startled 
when we looked at them, for they were in the 
habit of coming on that piazza. They seemed 
interested for a time, and then they seemed 
to speak to each other, for suddenly they ran 
indoors, where a big fire was burning on the 
hearth. We looked indoors, and there they sat 
as if getting warm. Having become warm, or 
having satisfied their curiosity, they juraped on 
the chairs, from chairs to table, from table to 
stair-railing, and then to the pictures, as if 
they had discovered a new kind of tree. They 
chattered and laughed, it seemed, by the happy 
sounds. We forgot all about the little chip- 
munk in the road until we walked back, and 
then we saw the same pussy. She ran in the 
bushes when she sawus. The next day we 
heard that pussy had lived all summer with a 
family who had closed their cottage and gone 
away, leaving pussy homeless. So the reason 
why pussy killed the chipmunk was because 
she was hungry. 

The family who went away and left pussy 
homeless were to blame for the death of the 
chipmunk, not hungry pussy. 


& 
The Rain Coach 


Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A cloud they had for a carriage, 
Their horse a playful breeze, 
And over land and country 
They rode awhile at ease. 


But, ah! they were so many 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 
Arid through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 
—Northwestern Journal of Education. 


& 
Her Composition 


A little girl in Boston wrote a composition 
on boys. Here it is: 

“ The boy is not an animal, yet they can be 
heard to a considerable distance. When a 
boy hollers he opens his big mouth like frogs, 
but girls hold their tongue till they are spoke 
to, and then they answer respectable and tell 
just how it was. A boy thinks himself clever 
because he can wade where it is deep, but God 
made the dry land for every living thing, and 
rested on the seventh day. When the boy 
grows up he is called a husband, and then he 
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stops wading and stays out nights, but the 
grew-up girl is a widow and keeps house.” 


She Knew What She Wanted 


Such amusing stories are told of the chil- 
dren in Philadelphia that we must conclude 
that the big folks have many opportunities to 
laugh. The following story will be fully ap- 
preciated by our little readers who go-to school 
and know that cipher and naught mean the 
same thing. A little girl went into a drug- 
store. 

‘‘Pleath, thir,” she said, “mother thayth 
have you a naught of soda?” 

“A what?” repeated the clerk. 

“A naught of soda,” reiterated the little 
irl. 
ve Do you want a glass of soda-water ?” asked 

the ek. 

“No,thir. Mother thayth I can’t have that 
till evening. She sayth have you a naught of 
soda ?” | 

“What can she mean ?” muttered the puzzled 
clerk. The child grew impatient. 

“A naught of soda,” she said, sharply. 
“ Why, it ith a funny bottle wif a thquirter to 
it, and it goeth ‘si-z’ when you work it.” 

“Oh! you mean a syphon of soda,” ex- 
claimed the clerk. 

“Oh! Thyphen? Thyphen? Yeth, thir, it 
wath thyphen. But thyphens and naught ith 
the thame, ain’t it ?” 7 

And the clerk said that ciphers and naughts 
were the same. me 


Fall Song 


The dry leaves on the pavement lie, 
Until the wind comes whistling by ; 
Then they are whirled along the street, 
And some are blown beneath our feet. 


CHORUS 


The wind is blowing hard to-day, 

Up in the tree-tops ’tis at play; 

It turns the windmill round and round, 
And shakes the apples to the ground. 


The ripe fruits now are gathered in ; 

The corn is stored safe in each bin; 

The birds have left their nests in the eaves ; 

The plants will soon sleep ’neath the leaves. 
—Child-Garden. 


A Street Scene 

A Western paper tells the following as a 
true story: An organ-grinder stopped to play 
in front of a tenement-house. A number of 
children gathered to hear him. Presently a 
group of larger boys gathered. There was 
snow on the ground. One of the larger boys 
said, “ See me knock his hat off.” He picked 
up a handful of snow and threw it at the 
organ-grinder’s hat. The snowball struck the 
hat and knocked it in the gutter. The organ- 
grinder picked it up, brushed it off, straight- 
ened out the crown, and put it on his head. 
Then he turned to the big boys and said, © 
“ Now I will play you a tune to make you 
merry,” and with a bow he began playing a. 

y tune. The big boysslunk away, ashamed. 
The little children danced gayly to the merry 
tune, but when they looked in the organ- 
grinder’s face they showed that he had given 
them a new thought. 


Daisies 
At evening, when I go to bed, 
I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For, when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies ; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. : 
— Selected. 
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Books and Authors 


Hutton’s “ Laud ”? 


Some time ago special services in commemoration of 
Archbishop Laud were held at All Hallows, Barking (of 
which he was once rector), followed by a series of eluci- 
datory lectures, to which was added an exhibition of 
Laudian relics. This commemoration is a sign that there 
has been some slight revulsion of opinion about the man 
whose heart was supposed to be as hard as the nether mill- 
stone. Yet that his work was in some degree a good one 
we know from so recent a critic as Mr. Gladstone, who has 
said that— | 


Laud was the first Primate of All England for many genera- 

tions who proved himself by his acts a tolerant theologian. He 
gave to the Anglican polity and worship an impress of his own 
mind, and though he sank to the ground in that conflict of the 
times which he had helped much to exasperate, yet his scheme of 
church polity—for his it largely was—grew up afresh out of his 
tomb, and took effect in law at the Restoration. And now, with 
the mitigations which religious liberty has required, it still sub- 
_ sists in all its essential features, not of personal or party opinion, 

but embodied alike in statute and in usage, with no apparent 
likelihood of disappearance or decay. 


This opinion, and those of such critics and historians as 
Mozley, Leopold von Ranke, Mr. Gardiner, Dr. Bright, Arch- 
deacon Perry, and Mr. Simpkinson, have undoubtedly had 
much to do with the slight modification of opinion, since 
other biographers, historians, and critics have in almost 
every case been far from indulgent towards Archbishop 
Laud. Indeed, not a few critics have declared that he richly 
deserved his death on the scaffold. It is not necessary to 
take an extreme view of Laud’s life and influence. While 
the pompous and cold-blooded prelate should not be con- 
demned in a wholesale manner as worthy of the punish- 
ment he received, on the other hand it is not necessary to 
discover in him only inconsequential faults, as does Mr. 
William Holden Hutton, the Librarian of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, whose volume on “ William Laud ” has lately 
been published. Mr. Hutton declares that his book is 
‘‘an attempt justly and historically to estimate the char- 
acter of the great man to whose pure, conscientious, and 
steadfast soul the Church of England owes so much.” The 
Church of England does owe something to Laud. She owes 
some of her episcopacy and ecclesiology, and also the im- 
portant fact of which Mozley says, “the Holy Table in all 
our churches, altarwise at the east side, is a visible memo- 
rial of Laud which none can escape.”” Let it not be for- 
gotten, however, that the Puritans also owed something to 
Laud. They owed fines and imprisonments, the branding 
of their foreheads, the cropping of their ears, and the split- 
ting of their noses. Yet Mr. Hutton deems these “ visible 
memorials” of an archiepiscopal temper only inconse- 
quential. | 

The volume before us gives an interesting picture of 
Abergwyli, Gloucester, Wells, Fulham, Croyden, Lambeth, 
and, above all, of Oxford—places associated more or 
less with Laud’s career. It also deepens more than ever 
our conviction of Laud’s ascendency over the King. 
The Archbishop carried the monarch to his own non- 
Erastian view—namely, that in religion the State should 
‘serve and not command the Church. So far from believ- 
ing that priests should not be employed in secular office, 
Laud considered that they could do work which the poli- 
ticians but rarely accomplished. These ideas, of course, 
helped his undoubtedly sincere advocacy of Church Abso- 
lutism. To gain this end he threw all the secular power 
possible into the bishops’ hands—the very thing which 
resulted in the Church’s temporary downfall. Mr. Hutton’s 
treatment of Laud’s conduct in the Star Chamber is, as 
may be anticipated, unsatisfactory. We read, as if in ex- 
tenuation, the Archbishop’s statement that he “ pitied from 
his very heart” Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick! That pity, 
however, did not save Prynne’s, Burton’s, or Bastwick’s 


a Laud. By W. H. Hutton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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ears. As might be expected, after the somewhat one-sided: 
views taken of Laud’s relations with Buckingham and with 
Strafford and of the Star Chamber episodes, we come to: 
Laud’s trial and execution only to find that every element 
of pathos is insisted on by Mr. Hutton, whose evident pur- 
pose ‘it is to make out that the Archbishop was as much 
of a martyr as was Charles I. Indeed, this whole book is. 
nothing less nor else than a panegyric. Here at the end, 
however, Mr. Hutton is right. Everything in Laud’s favor 
ought to be mentioned, as well as the things in his disfavor. 
Only thus may we correctly estimate him. His execution 
was not only unjustifiable, it was cruel; and its cruelty 
was doubled by the attendant circumstances. This book, 
then, is a complete contrast to the partial accounts of 
men like Macaulay, for instance, who have represented the 
Archbishop as a “ fiend hungering for Puritans to pillory 
and mangle.” { We may well take a position between the- 
two views. Laud had been a benefactor to his College; 
he had respected the privilege of education, and he was 
not really hostile to free inquiry. His actual hostility, 
however, as developed in his later life as Bishop and as 
Archbishop, lay in the checking of popular discussion of 
religious themes and in the insistence of absolute con-- 
formity by all the people to the authority of the Church of 
England. In these things he was ill-tempered, insolent, 
and arbitrary to a degree which brought ignominy both 
upon himself and upon the cause which he represented.. 
The mistake made by his opponents, who at that time 
believed as much as did he in the union of Church and 
State, was in condemning him to death. But for that the 
commemoration above mentioned would hardly have taken 
place, nor such a biography as Mr. Hutton’s have been 


written. * 


Demon Possession and Allied Themes, being an Inductive 
Study of Phenomena of Our Own Times, by the Rev. John L. 
Nevius, D.D.; with an Introduction by the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood,. 
D.D., etc. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), is a re- 
markable book for the nineteenth century. It shows the powerful 
reactionary forces at work underneath the surface of modern. 
Christianity. The author was for over forty years a missionary 
in China, and he records a great number of cases of demoniacal' 
possession which he and other Christians observed. Not only 
this ; he also shows how these demons were exorcised and utterly 
expelled by the native conjurers, and by the Christian mission- 
aries who drove them out by calling on the name of Jesus.. 
Both the Christian and the heathen methods seem to have been. 
successful, There are in the book other chapters on modern 
demonology in which the author pays his respects to spiritualism, 
or, more properly saying, to sfzrztism, and also to theosophy. 
There is considerable material in this book for the study of the 
“ night side of nature ;” the appendixes of cases and of bibli- 
ography are useful. There is a point of view other than relig- 
ious from which one can see that this work is not without some 
value. The names upon its title-page should secure for it a 
respectful examination, and for ourselvés we should like to com- 
mend it to the attention of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Dr. Nevius’s testimony will not be impeached in the point of 
veracity, but there may be some question as to the accuracy of 
his interpretation of his facts. 


‘Voltaire complained that etymology was a science in which 
“the vowels counted for nothing and the consonants for very 
little.” Since the time when that jeer was uttered a change has 
taken place. Comparative philology traces an illustrious line of 
descent through Bopp, the Grimms, Pott, Curtius, Schleicher, 
Muller, Ascoli, Brugmann, and Verner, as well as our own late - 
Dr. W. D. Whitney. Nowadays it has become evident that 
the proper way to study language is by the comparative method. 
The recent grammars of Greek and Latin recognize this, and in 
time modern languages will be studied together in their proper 
relations. This is the more intelligent way. Macmillan & Co. 
have just published a useful M/anual of Comparative Philology 
for Classical Students, by P. Giles, M.A., of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The work is really based upon Brugmann’s “ Compara- 
tive Grammar,” but it is adapted to the use of learners. The 
larger part of the book has, according to the exigencies of the 
case, been given to the examination of accidence—that is, to 
morphology and phonology. While this is what the student 
needs in order to acquire a vocabulary, a fuller treatment of 
comparative syntax also would have been helpful. Yet, on the 
whole, there is no work so practical that has come to our atten- 
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tion. The scope of the book is just what might be expected in 
a treatise designed for use in schools. 


The post-Christian literature of the Jews is a subject that has 
not until recently attracted much attention. Outside of the 
Jews themselves the interest is born generally of curiosity. It 
could not, from the nature of the case, be for the Gentile any- 
thing but a dilettante taste. The volume of addresses and 
essays of Gustave Karpeles on /ewish Literature has been 
turned from German into English, and is now published by the 
Jewish Publication Society of Philadelphia. It is strongly pan- 
egyrical, perhaps vulgarly so, but it is something more, for 
it holds in its pages much out-of-the-way information that lit- 
erary history needs for its entirety. Especially did we enjo 
the chapters on “ Humor and Love in Jewish Poetry,” “ Jewis 
Troubadours and Minnesingers,” and the “‘ Jewish Stage.” Kar- 
peles is no Heine or Spinoza or Emmanuel Deutsch, but a fairly 
well-informed writer, enthusiastic over what he deems the sure 
pre-eminence of his race. These chapters may well be supple- 
mented by Graetz’s account of literature in his history of the 
Jews. There is a tendency to verbosity and ornateness that 
sometimes causes the reader to meet with disappointment, as, 
for instance, when he turns, for the purpose of learning some- 
thing about the matter, from the address headed “ The Music 
of the Synagogue.” 


One of the hopeful signs that we are coming into a better da 
of religious literature and preaching is the appearance of a boo 
like Enigmas of Spiritual Life, by the Rev. Alexander H. 
Crauford. Mr. Crauford, we presume, is an English clergyman 
of the Established Church, and possibly a relative of the late 
Archbishop Tait. His words go to the bottom of the matter. 
Here is no sickly sentimentalism born of a modern or medizval 
cloister; here is no vacuous rapture, but hard sense and acute 
thinking on the fundamental problems of life. The writer is 
daring, but he is reverent, and personal experience as well as 
human character contribute to the solution of our doubts and 
difficulties. In short, it is a book that “ finds one.” Literature 
also is laid under contribution, for Mr. Crauford has listened 
respectfully to the masters of the art of living nobly. The chap- 
ters are rather essays than sermons. but they may suggest to the 
preacher many sermons that perplexed people might be glad to 
hear. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


The Hon. A. G. Riddle, of Ohio, is like A®neas in that he 
relates events mulia pars gquarum. It is true egoism that never 
uses the capital I. Mr. Riddle has reached that time of life 
when he no longer cares about pure conventionalities, and he 
uses “I” as often as he wishes. Likewise he justifies himself in 
the fact that his narrative warrants the directest method of 
statement. In his Recollections of War Times: Reminiscences 
of Men and Events in Washington, 1860-1865, Mr. Riddle 
tells the Congressional history of the war. It is a side not 
familiar and little written. The politics and the politicians of 
that time often furnish a key to the military movements of the 
war. The book is bright with anecdote and criticisms, and the 
narrative moves on quickly. It is bound to excite wide interest 
and equally wide protest—perhaps objurgation. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


It has long been recognized that there are obscure and obsti- 
nate nervous diseases that arise from defective vision. Dr. Chal- 
mer Prentice, in his work upon Zhe Eye in its Relation to 
Health, goes much further than practitioners have hitherto gen- 
erally been willing to advance. He claims that the nerve-centers 
are most often the source of disease or health, and the nerve- 
centers are peculiarly sensitive to defects of eyesight. He ad- 
duces cases of consumption and diabetes that he has cured 
solely by treatment of the eyes, either in the way of using lenses 
er of treating the muscles of the eye with the knife. Dr. Pren- 
tice appears to be perfectly aware that he is putting forth start- 
ling propositions, but the cases which he describes appear to us 
to justify his theories. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


The Rev. A. Saunders Dyer has collected whatever he found 
best in other commentaries, has added such historical, bio- 
graphical, and literary associations to psalms and verses of 
psalms as he could collect, and has put all the material to- 
gether in a volume of commentary entitled Psalm-Mosaics. It 
is an interesting repository of anecdote, and will doubtless for 
that reason appeal to preachers who are on the lookout for books 
that will supply them with illustrations. Mr. Dyer’s work could 
not be exhaustive, but it is pretty full of matter, and some of it 
quite good matter. We venture to say that, as a homiletical 
commentary on the Psalms, it will prove widely acceptable. 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 


‘Readers will be gratified with Dr. W. H. Thomson’s Para- 
bles by the Lake. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) Their style 
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and their matter are both fresh and untechnjcal; they have an 
ardor, an enthusiasm, a minuteness of description that betray a 
scientific training and an observing eye, together with a rev- 
erence of the noblest sort. Dr. Thomson (our readers may be 
aware that he is M.D. and LL.D., not D.D., and is a son of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomson of the “ Land and the Book”) is a devout 
thinker and not afraid of the truth; his book will suggest many 
profound reflections. As an exposition of the Parables its value 
may easily be inferred from what we have said. It is a little 
book with much packed within it. 


A work that has long been needed is a judicious selection 
from Plato for English readers. The want is now supplied in 
the Selections from Plato, edited by Mr. M. J. Knight. Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s translation is, of course, the one used, and the 
preface which the Master of Balliol contributed to Mr. Purves’s 
*¢ Selections from the Dialogues” has been inserted at Professor 
Jowett’s own request. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—The great-grandson of Robert Burns, the poet, is living in 
poverty in Edinburgh. 

—cClara Doty Bates, a well-known writer of children’s stories, 
died last week in Chicago. : 

—Rudyard Kipling’s new Jungle Book will contain a great 
number of ornamental cuts—initials, emblematic head-bands, 
etc. —made by Mr. Kipling’s father. 

—‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp” is to be succeeded by another 
«“ Luck,” and from Mr. Brete Harte too. It is “* Barker’s Luck,” 
and was written in Switzerland. 

—The editors of The Outlook will be obliged to any reader 
who can send them the address of Miriam B. Means, the author 
of the story “ Jem,” printed in the last issue of this paper. 

—It is announced that Professor Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., 
late of the Chicago University, has consented to become asso- 
ciate editor of the sociological department in “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” 

—‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century ” is the title 
of a forthcoming work in several volumes, the first of which is to 
contain notes on the Tennysons and the Hallams, on William 
Blake, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt. 

—It is now said that Zola’s “ Rome” will not appear in book 


form until next spring. We also read that the author advises © 


his friends not to read his stories in serial form, as he makes 
many alterations before they appear in a more permanent shape. 
_ —The New York “ Tribune ” says that “ Sweetheart Travel- 
ers” is the title of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s forthcoming volume. 
He has been engaged upon this story for some years, and rather 
likes ithimself. Its most attractive character is named “ Sweet- 
heart,” and the author is quoted as saying not long ago: “If I 
really know anything about the gentle art of making love, ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ has my secret.”’ 

—Professor James Bryce, M.P., the eminent English states- 
man and author of “ The American Commonwealth,” has writ- 
ten a paper for the November number of “ The Century” on 
‘The Armenian Question.” Professor Bryce declares that the 
European Powers are morally responsible for the sufferings of 
the subjects of Turkey to the extent “that they have kept in 
being a monarchy which has long since deserved to perish, and 
which would long since either have fallen to pieces by its own 
weakness, or have been conquered and annexed by one of its 
neighbors.” He thinks that to try to reform the Turkish mon- 
archy is like trying to repair a ship with rotten timbers. Pro- 
fessor Bryce says that the position of America with regard to 
Turkey is a strong one, because she cannot have any selfish 
motive or awaken any jealousy among the Powers. 

—‘‘We hear a great deal,” says ‘“‘ The Critic’s” Lounger, 
“ about the ravages of the bookworm—the insect, not the biped ; 
and yet we have very slight personal acquaintance with it. Only 
a handful of people have ever seen one, and I understand that 
only two persons possess one. 
Quaritch, the famous London collector and bookseller, and Mr. 
E. S. Gorham, of James Pott & Co., the well-known theological 
booksellers and publishers. Mr. Gorham sent to a friend in 
Denver a catalogue of ‘Five Thousand Books,’ issued by the 
Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia, and when it was re- 
turned he discovered the bookworm. How it got there no one 
knows. Whether the egg was hatched in New York or Denver 
is another mystery. All Mr. Gorham knows is that it is a genu- 
ine bookworm, and, if one may judge by its appetite, it was a 
hungry one; for within a fortnight it ate through one thousand 
titles. The gratification of its appetite proved too much for it, 
for, starting in on the 1,oo!st title, it died. The fatal title was 
that of a famous novel, ‘Adam Bede.’ It stuck in its throat, 
and it died.” ; 

[For list of Books Received see Table of Contents] 
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Important Church Conventions 


The American Board 


After twenty-four years the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn 
again opened its doors to the 

- annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, for whose 
first meeting, in 1810, a parlor 
in Farmington, Conn.,was more 
than large enough. One can 

et an intelligent conception of 
its interests from cold type. 

But for an adequate apprecia- 

tion of its work, the spirit in 

which it is planned and done, 

and the claims it has upon the 

sympathy and support of all 

who love their fellow-men, one 

must occasionally come into 
the glowing focus of these annual meetings. Here the veteran 
missionary on his decennial furlough, the returned traveler who 
has witnessed the missionary’s work, his self-denials and his 
dangers, unite with the chiefs of the home directory in presenting 
the reports, the forecasts, and the incentives which most effect- 
ively arouse the Christian heart and conscience. 

For ten years or more, beginning with 1882, the annual meet- 
ings were vexed with a theological controversy. The traditional 
ground of appeal for missionary effort was that the heathen world 
was emptying itself into an endless hell, at the rate of so many 
every hour, 1nd that only missionary zeal could avert their fate. 
But this began to be superseded by an insistence on the com- 
mand of Christ to give his Gospel to the world as the sole 
authoritative warrant for missions. The question what becomes 
of the unevangelized heathen then began to be used as a test of 
the fitness of men and women for the missionary field, by shut- 
ting out those who, though otherwise fully qualified, did not hold 
pronounced and rigorous opinions on that point. The unique 
character of the Board as a close corporation, chartered by 
Massachusetts in 1812, favored the attempt of a theological 
party to control its action. All this now is happily changed; but, 
in the light of this recent history, the noble sermon of Dr. Gor- 
don, of Boston, who was a leader among the remonstrants against 
involving the Board in theological controversy, can be thoroughl 
appreciated. In The Outlook’s editorial columns for this wee 
will be found a summary and characterization of this sermon. 
The two other salient features of the three days’ meeting were 
the question of financial resources and the question of protec- 
tion for missionaries in foreign countries. 

The Board has expended in foreign lands during the year 
$661,885.99. This has been done at an expenditure of $53,346 
for agencies, printing, and cost of administration; or a little 
more than 5 per cent. of the sum spent directly in the missions— 
a refutation of the oft-repeated lie that every dollar spent in 
missions requires another dollar to send it. Where is the 
business house whose management is so economical? Never- 
theless, the Board has to face a debt this year of $114,632.38. 
Hard times are in part responsible for this. Another cause is 
the negligence of churches to make offerings. Such debts have 
occurred before. This one, through the measures taken, will 
probably be canceled by next March. A more serious cause of 
concern lies in the necessity of an immediate and sharp advance 
in contributions to meet an emergency caused by the drying up 
of a recent source of supply. 

During the years of unhappy controversy, to which reference 
has been made, there was little healthy growth of interest in the 
work. Some givers withheld contributions, and many others, 
who kept on under protest, were not encouraged to increase 
their gifts. But the work in the field expanded, though its nor- 
mal supplies -did not. The deficit was supplied by two large 
legacies, which were drawn upon for eight years at the rate of 
nearly $125,000 annually. The prospect of what must result 
when these resources were exhausted was probably among the 
considerations which put an end to the theological controversy 
by just concessions to those who had felt aggrieved. Now that 
there is but $40,000 remaining from the two great legacies, the 
whole cost of supporting four of the mission fields will be de- 
volved upon the annual supplies, and the serious question is 
whether the expansion which was hindered for eight years, at 
least, can suddenly be made in one. This question—though 


The Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


_hothing was said about the unhappy bygones, and consequently 
it was not put in this plain way—the Board faced in a hopeful 
spirit, and in reliance upon an improved organization of commit- 
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not look to the civil powers for protection. 
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tees and local bodies. As for the present debt, a Committee of 
ten was appointed to solicit individual subscriptions, not to 
interfere with regular contributions, and conditioned on the 
whole sum being raised by March 1. With this was announced 
the pledge of an anonymous benefactor of $25,000 to head 
the list. | 

The work which now appeals to a largely increased liberality is 
carried on in twenty distinct fields in the Turkish, Chinese, and 
Japanese Empires, India, Africa, the Islands of the Pacific, 
Mexico, Austria, and Spain. In all, 572 Americans occup 
these fields, 367 of them women, 180 of whom are unmarried. 
There are 40 physicians in the force, of whom 11 are women; 
187 have received ecclesiastical ordination, of whom 16 are 
physicians. Adding to the American force the pastors of the 
affiliated native churches, the native preachers, teachers, and 
other helpers, the total body of workers amounts to 3,679. 
Four hundred and sixty-one churches, averaging nearly 100 mem- 
bers each, are scattered as light-centers through the wide field, 
and 53,615 pupils are under instruction in institutions of all 
grades, from the college and theological seminary to the common 
school. For the support of this work the natives themselves 
contribute, and often on a much more liberal scale than we do. 
In eastern Turkey, notwithstanding the distressing conditions 
that have prevailed, there has been an actual increase of con- 
tributions, while here the pressure of debt has compelled the 
Prudential Committee to a policy of retrenchment in view of 
promising openings and most urgent needs. The missionaries 
recently sent to East Africa have been compelled to live in huts 
inadequate to the exposures of the rainy season, because no 
funds could be appropriated to provide them with a dry house. 

On the other question of main interest, the protection.of mis- 
sionaries from violence by the interference of our Government, 
much was said, though no action was taken—the National 
Council having done that at Syracuse the week before. Dr. 
Blodgett, whose forty-two years of service in China constitute 
him the dean of the missionary corps, said it was indeed true 
that Christ ordered his Apostles to go forth taking their lives in 
their hands. Some had said that missionaries should, therefore, 
But there were 
then no civil powers to whom they could look. Suppose there 
had been at heathen Rome ambassadors of Christian countries 
like the United States. Would they not have been bound to 
secure justice? A Christian nation exists not for itself alone, 
but for the world, and is charged to see that the servants of God 
suffer no wrong that it can avert. There were several vigorous 
utterances, for which Dr. Behrends, in his address of welcome on 
the opening day, had struck the keynote in words never heard 
on such an occasion before: ‘“ Behind us will come the guns and 
ironclads of Christian England, with the American Republic 
pressing after, not to force a new religion upon Asia, but to make 
a summary end of butchering. .. . What the eagles of Rome 
would not permit must not be tolerated under the Union Jack 
and beneath the Stars and Stripes.” ; 

It was quite plain that the sentiment prevailed that our Gov- | 
ernment had not done its full duty in this respect. The visit of 
the Marblehead to Beyrout had produced a much better result, 
it was said, than any number of consuls and ministers, upon a 
government that respects nothing Christian except superior force. 
The prevalent feeling of the inner circle is that our Minister at 
Constantinople is not equal to the situation. That this is the 
conviction of Americans there, the present writer has direct per- 
sonal knowledge. The testimony of one of the speakers who 
had recently traveled in Turkey, and visited several mission fields 
there, was that the two oases he had found in the desert were 
under the shelter of our flag. But on the morning of October 
18 the news that the Sultan had at last vielded to the demand 


. for justice to Armenia came like a clear sunrise after a night of 


storm and fear, and the last word on the subject was a prayer 
of special thanksgiving. 
The Woman’s Board of Missions is the true help-meet of the 


A. B. C.F. M. Some would call it the better half. A meeting 


of the Woman’s Board is always described by those privileged 
to participate in it as characterized by a superior inspirational 
quality. Time was when men were jealously excluded from this 
court of the women. But in these days the ancient rigor is re- 
laxed in many things. Some forty or fifty gentlemen were 
scattered through the great throng that filled the Church of the 
Pilgrims, listening to the experiences of those who had come 
from the field. 

It is the custom for the President of the Board to deliver an 
address on the third and last evening of the meeting. Dr. Storrs 
fulfilled this function with bis accustomed power—a rare instance 
of a man who has celebrated his golden wedding and still goes 
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-on with vigorous work. . He emphasized the leading thought of 


Dr. Gordon’s sermon, the sacrificial principle in God, manifested 


‘through Christ, the incomparable thing in Christianity, and the 
‘supreme need of man. Through this a divine power sustains 


the effort to spread the Gospel. Through this those who engage 
in this effort become true priests of God, mediators of a divine 
life to men. 

Among interesting incidents was the visit of a delegation from 
the Methodist Board of Missions, headed by Bishop Andrews, 
who made a brief and brotherly address. Dr: G. S. Barrett, of 
England, appeared as the representative of the British Congre- 


_gationalists, whose London Missionary Society has just celebrated 


its centennial and raised a centenary offering of $300,000. 
The Christian Endeavor Society was brought to the front as 
never before, and addressed by its President, Dr. F. E. Clark, 
in behalf of the missionary work of all the churches through 
which that Society ramifies. What our country owes to that 
work was suggested by the presentation of a gavel to Dr. Storrs 


made from an apple-tree planted by Dr. Marcus Whitman, that 


missionary of the Board whose enterprise secured to the Union 


the present States of Oregon and Washington in 1842. 


The attendance this year was very large, considering the meet- 
ings this month at Syracuse and Detroit. Some twenty-five 
missionaries were present. In listening to such men one feels 
that the story of Christian missions in our day is the romance of 
‘sober history. The cure for skepticism on the subject is in 
attention to the solid facts. With reference to some recent 


-critics, Dr. Dunning, of the “ Congregationalist,” said, from per- 


sonal observation in the Orient, that our missionaries may be 
very modestly said to compare favorably in mental breadth and 
culture, to say nothing of moral character, with those whom our 
‘Government sends to those countries as our National represent- 


_atives. 


The farewell address was given by Dr. Meredith, and replied 
to by the President, Dr. Storrs. The meeting next year will be 
at Toledo. 


The Episcopal General Convention 


The House of Deputies entered upon its third week still held 
fast in the coils of the unpopular revision, which for a time 
no parliamentary device could enable it to shelve. The House 
of Bishops, working very rapidly in the early days of the session, 
passed a number of the amendments to the Constitution, which 
came, therefore, before the Lower House in the shape of mes- 
sages from the Bishops, rather than in the usual form of 4 re- 
port from the joint Commission. The joint Commission had, 
therefore, made no report in the Lower House and could not be 
discharged ; being still in existence, it was impossible to appoint 
a new Committee of the House to whom could be referred all 
the suggestions of the revision. Much time was lost in seeking 
to overcome this difficulty. The joint Commission, through its 
Chairman, Dean Hoffman, of New York, at last made its final 
report, then a separate Committee of the House was at once 
appointed and to it ali questions of revising the Constitution 
were referred. The revision of the Canons was referred back 
to the joint Commission for further consideration, to be presented 
three years hence. 

Several suggested improvements to the Constitution, which 
were made before this final disposition had been reached, created 
great interest and extended debate. The title for the presiding 
-officer of the House of Bishops, which has heretofore been the 
Presiding Bishop, gave way to the more ecclesiastical name of 
Primate, which had been accepted by the House of Bishops. 
The Deputies, however, many of them, objected to it, and very 
vigorous speeches were made against it by Drs. McKim, Mc- 
Vickar, Elliott, Harwood, and many others of the prominent 
clergy. Dr. William R. Huntington, of New York, led the party in 
favor of the use of the word Primate; he could see in it none of 
the predicted dangers of hierarchical growth or Anglican develop- 
ment feared by the others, and viewed it merely as a title of re- 
spect appropriate to the age and dignity of the senior bishop. 
After passing the House by two close votes, the title of Primate 
was finally killed, largely by the laity, in a vote by dioceses and 


-orders. 
The Provincial system, which the revisionists of the Consti- 


tution sought to engraft upon the Church, was a far more impor- 
tant matter, and was kept before the House for two days, dur- 
ing which nearly every clergyman of note—so far as the time 
would permit—and many laymen, addressed the Convention. 
The suggestion of the revisionists was that the dioceses of 
United States be broken up into a number of provinces, twelve 
to begin with, in each of which several dioceses should unite, 


with the bishop of one of them presiding under the title of 
Archbishop. It was rt the Church, grown so large 


and growing larger, wo soon be too unwieldy a body to — 


manage in one General Convention, and that the Provincial 
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Council would be able to undertake much of the business purely 
local which is now brought before the whole Church; that the — 
numbers of the General Convention could be reduced and that 
body made more purely representative, while its members would 
be chosen from the provinces and not from the dioceses; a’ 
system of courts of appeal would be also provided for. Dr. 
Huntington opened the debate on this question by saying that 
he had stood by the Primate to the death, but that the twelve 
archbishops marching onward with their heavy tread were too 
many for him. He believed, however, that the Provincial system 
is a necessity in view of the rapid growth of the Church and the 
continued formation of new dioceses. He suggested an amend- 
ment to the resolution of the committee on this subject provid- 
ing against the charge that the Provincial system is un-American, 
by limiting provincial growth strictly to State lines, and elimi- 
nating the archbishops. He suggested that the dioc-ses be 
named after their chief cities, and that the confusion arising 
from Western, Eastern, Northern, and Northwestern divisions 
of States be thus avoided. A prolonged debate on the Provin- 
cial system elicited some of the most brilliant speeches of the 
Convention. On the whole, the House of. Deputies did not 
favor the Provincial system. Some speakers thought it would 
be disintegrating in its tendency ; others that it would increase 
certain tendencies to centralization. One deputy held it to be 
“ hierarchical,” another that it was in strict accord with the sys- 
tem of synods in use in the Presbyterian Church; one man sug- 
gested that if Archbishop be regarded as a foreign term, the 
word Sachem, strictly American, might be used to designate the 
presiding bishop of the future province. Dr. Carey, of Sara- 
toga, made a strong speech in favor of the resolution as appointed 
by the joint committee of revision. Dr. Fulton, of Philadelphia, 
favored it with modifications. Dr. Morrison, of Albany, led the 
large number who thought that the whole thing was valueless. 
The laymen, as represented by Mr. Stephen Nash, of New York, 
seemed to oppose the suggested system in any form. Both the 
resolution and Dr. Huntington’s amendment were finally given 
to the hands of the special committee with orders to report at 
the next General Convention, to be held in Washington in 1898. 

Another attempt was made to change the name of the Church. 
It came from the Bishops, who had passed and sent down to the 
Lower House a resolution embodying a proposition to change the 
title-page of the Prayer-Book, omitting the words Protestant 
Episcopal or amending them to read according to the American 
use. The suggestion was promptly voted down in the House of 
Deputies, even those in favor of the change saying that the 
Church had considered the matter settled in 1892, and that it 
might be regarded as unfair to open it. 

Both Houses sitting together as the Board of Missions have 
taken important action in providing a missionary bishop for 
Alaska. The money to endow a bishopric for Alaska was pre- 
sented by the Woman’s Auxiliary at their service at the opening 
of the Convention. At this time the united offering of the women 
of the Church was collected and laid upon the altar, a gift of 
$54,000 being announced. Difficulty was found in carrying out 
this intention, as Bishop Neeley, of Maine, severely attacked the 
conduct of the Alaskan mission. Other bishops on the Board of 
Missions rallied to its support, and a bishop was finally appointed. 

The debate on Christian unity was begun by the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, who, as Chairman of the committee appointed for 
the consideration of the proposed canon on that subject, pre- 
sented its majority report. The effect of the suggestion was 
that, in order to further the interests of Christian unity, individual 
bishops should be allowed liberty to take under their care spo- 
radic congregations who, while looking toward the Church, were 
not ready to adopt her liturgy. Provision was made that the 
administration of the sacraments in the words ordained of Christ 
be assured. Dr. Huntington based his argument in favor of 
the report on the grounds of its Catholicity, in its two defini- 
tions, of Primitive and Apostolic, and all-embracing, its practica- 
bility, and its consistency with the former declarations of the 
Chicago-Lambeth platform. On all three points he claimed 
that, while the proposal did not seek to affect the relations of 
the Church with great denominations as such, it did and would 


‘affect the interests of Church unity in the line of general growth. | 


One of the greatest arguments of this or any Convention fol- 
lowed. It was claimed by successive speakers that the Prayer- 
Book was threatened, the Holy Eucharist left unprovided for, and 
that a general state of chaos would follow the giving of such power 
to the individual bishop. The stronger men of the Eastern dioceses, 
who represent a very large constituency, made vigorous speeches 
in its favor, but the resolution was lost; but its subject, Dr. 
Huntington said in his closing address, cannot die, “ for in it is to 
e found the logic of the situation, and its final success is written 
the books of God.” Most important in the interests of unity 
he outside meetings held in both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul bythe Church Unity Society. At the former Bishop Potter 
instanced\the visit of the venerable Joseph Smith, of the Presby 
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terian Church, who came on by request of the House of Bishops 
and addressed it in the interest of Church unity on the subject 
of Ministerial Reciprocity, as one of the most affecting and im- 
portant events in the story of Reunion. He also spoke of a 
great reception given by a prominent Roman Catholic of St. 
Paul, at which Archbishop Ireland and other Roman Catholic 
dignitaries met in brotherly conference with the delegates of the 
Convention. 

It would seem as if the meeting of the General Convention of 
- the Episcopal Church in Minneapolis had been designed to do 
honor to the great Bishop of Minnesota, Bishop Whipple. 
Known throughout the world as the Apostle to the Indians, the 
Bishop of Minnesota is, in his own diocese and in the great 
Northwest country, noted as philanthropist and educator, revered 
as saint and patriot, loved as father and friend. Once, from his 
home in Faribault, at the word of an Indian uprising, he won 
the gratitude of the people by traveling on snow-shoes seventy- 
five miles in the dead of winter to the heart of an Indian 
camp to quiet the chiefs and secure peace; later, he has 
deepened that gratitude by his vigorous efforts to plant institu- 
tions of learning in the State. His beautiful school for girls, 
his divinity school, his great military school where nearly 150 
boys are being educated, have all contributed to the making of 
character and the planting of a Christian State in the North- 
west. When he received at Faribault seven hundred people, 
members of the General Convention and its visitors, his whole 
town united to welcome his guests. In being guests of Bishop 
Whipple the visitors were guests of the town, and at the great 
banquet spread by the ladies of the place in the drill hall 
of Shattuck School, something was told by the Mayor of the 
city (one of his old school-boys) of the love and veneration in 
which Bishop Whipple is held by the men and women among 
whom he has lived and worked. When the tall figure rose to return 
thanks for all this honor, and the cheers that rose around him 
had ceased, tears shone on his noble face as he told of the men 
of the Northwest who had stood by him in all his efforts. Nota 
man of them all, he said, were he pioneer or Roman Catholic 
workman, had failed to give words of encouragement and a 
helping hand in his work for the Indian, as in his efforts for 
the enlargement and development of his rare educational and 
religious institutions. Later, in his beautiful cathedral church, 
after his brother bishops had told of the honors he had received 
in England and in all the Church in the United States, he gave 
thanks to God for the fruition of his labors. 


The National Council 


The concluding sessions of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches were yet to be held when our last week’s 
ceport closed. They were devoted mainly to social questions. 
Dr. Gladden’s address on Capital and Labor took up the ques- 
tion, What have the churches to do to improve the industrial 
situation? Not to take sides, or to judge between the parties, 
but to bear testimony that the bitter strife is needless and wrong, 
and that a way must be found toendit. The Christian law of love 
must be made the regulative principle of business. This simply 
requires every man to give the best service he can, and forbids 
him to enrich himseif by taking advantage of his neighbor’s 
necessities. This is not impracticable. It has recently been 
illustrated by hundreds of employers in the voluntary advance 
of wages. When the Church is told by certain editors and 
economists to stick to her business of saving souls, and let the 
warfare go on which eliminates, the weak and enthrones the 
strong, it makes one curious to know how any soul can be saved 
which adopts that view as the rule of life. In general, Dr. 
Gladden took a hopeful view of the situation, and held that many 
— are conducting their shops on Christian prin- 
ciples. 

Among other noteworthy matters, the Council ordered that a 
paper be sent to the President and to the Secretary of State, in 
which it asks the Government to give full attention and all pos- 
sible protection to missionari:s, as well as other citizens in foreign 
countries. This paper, while recognizing “ the faithfulness with 
which this duty has been performed from time to time,” declares 
that “the wrongs done to our missionaries in the Caroline 
Islands, in China, and in Turkey have not fully been atoned for 
or punished by the Governments responsible therefor.” | 

The Committee on the Family was instructed to investigate 
the Scriptural grounds for divorce, and report to the next Coun- 
_ cil. The Report on Sabbath Observance declared that the great- 
est hindrance to a satisfactory result is in the chaotic state of 
opinion and practice at present prevailing among Christian peo- 
ple themselves. The Report on the Religious Needs of the 
Army and Navy urges that Congress provide by law for the ap- 
pointment of sixteen junior chaplains. A meeting in the interest 
of the Good Government movement, held under the joint auspices 
of the Council and the Christian Endeavor Societies of Syracuse, 
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illustrated the growing influence of the. young people, now for 
the first time brought into affiliation with the National Council. 
The delegates remained in full numbers to the end of the final 
session, and ex-Governor Dingley, the Moderator, declared in 
his closing address that the Council had made a new era in the 
history of the Congregational body. The next Council is ap- 
pointed at Portland, Oregon, in 1898. The second International 
Council is to meetin 1900. 


The National Unitarian Conference 


The National Conference of the Unitarian Churches of the 
United States is. holding its sessions in Washington this week. 
The printed programme is finely illustrated with portraits of 
leading preachers and laymen, and contains much information 
concerning Unitarian principles and organizations. It will be a 
fitting souvenir of the occasion. The opening sermon was 
preached on Monday evening by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, the 
following days and evenings being devoted to addresses, discus- 
sions, and the general business of the Conference. The Rev. 
Dr. Brooke Herford, of London, represents the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The Rev. E. A. Horton has 
charge of the evening devoted to the consideration of “ Our 
Young People: Their Relations to Church, Denomination, and 
Life at Large.” One of the speakers on that evening is the 
President of Clark University, Professor G. Stanley Hall, who 
has for his subject “ Pedagogical Methods in Sunday-School 
Work.” ‘Modern Methods in Temperance Reform ” are dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Dr. F. G. Peabody, the Rev. A. P. Doyle, 
General Secretary of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, and others. Dr. Peabody also reads a paper on “ The 
History and Principles of the Unitarian Church in Relation to 
Social Problems,” and the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer on “ The 
Modern Applications of These Principles.” Especial interest 
centers around Wednesday evening, when Professor John Fiske 
reads a paper on “ The Origins of Liberal Thought in America,” 
and the Dean of Harvard Divinity School one on “ Unitarian 
Theology.” These two men—the one uniting the historical gift 
with philosophical power, the other the leading theologian of 
the denomination and a foremost philosophical thinker—com- 
mand the attention and interest of all. Other prominent speakers 
on the programme are the Rev. Drs. E. E. Hale and C. C. 
Everett, the Rev. H. N. Brown, and the Rev. John Cuckson. 


The Lutheran General Council 


The Lutheran Churches of North America have recently been 
holding their General Council at Easton, Pa. Various subjects 
of importance to the Church were discussed. .The report on 
Home Missions pointed out the defects of the present system 
and made several suggestions, which resulted in the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the General Council that the entire work of 
Home Missions of Synods and Conferences belonging tu this body should be 


as soon as possible concentrated in the General Council. 
Resolved, That this declaration be referred to Synods for examination and 


action, the results to be reported in the next convention of the General Council. © 


These resolutions were presented by the Rev. J. A. Seiss, of 
Philadelphia, and, after considerable discussion, unanimously 
adopted. In reference to the work among Jews in Chicago, the 
Rev. S. E. Youngdahl offered the following : 

Resolved, That the General Council rejoices in what has been undertaken by 
the Jewish Mission in Chicago; invokes God’s blessing upon those engaged in 
this work ; and heartily commends them to the prayers and benefactions of 
every friend of God’s ancient and covenant people. 

Another subject under consideration was the publication of an 
English church paper. An editorial committee was appointed 
to act in connection with the Board of Publication. It was 
finally decided to establish such a paper, and a resolution adopted 
authorizing the purchase of the church papers now published by 
individuals. The Rev. F. W. Weiskotten moved that $2,000 be 
appropriated from the income of the Board cf Publication for 
the creation of a publication house. This was amended, and 
thirty per cent. was substituted for any stated sum, and the 
motion passed unanimously. Another motion passed was that 
the Board of Publication be instructed to allow all Lutheran in- 
stitutions of mercy and of education the privilege of securing 
the mission editions of the Church Book. A new hymn-book 
for use in all the churches is now in press, which contains three 
hundred new hymns. Reports were presented on the Deacon- 
esses’ work. The largest of the Deaconesses’ Homes are at Phila- 
delphia, Omaha, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Brooklyn, and Balti- 
more, the combined properties of which represent a value of 
$700,000. About one hundred and forty persons are being pre- 
pared for work at these homes. The report of the Immigrant 
Mission in New York stated that the Mission had looked after 
14,000 persons in two years. Considerable time was given to 
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the discussion of Sunday-school work. A 
report was submitted by the committee ap- 
pointed two years ago to prepare a series 
of lessons for 1895-6. It suggested that 
the Gospel lessons be used until 1896. 
The suggestion was adopted. 


Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 


About six hundred delegates were present 


at Baltimore last week at the annual Con- 
vention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, representing 300,000 mem- 
bers. The most interesting event was the 
address by Miss Willard. Some of the 
points touched on may be briefly sum- 


_ marized: 


All of the States and Territories except two 
(Georgia and Arkansas) now require the teaching of 
the laws of health to all school-children, beginning 
with the youngest. Four times a year the Sunday- 
school lesson explicitly teaches total abstinence. 
This is a point gained by White Ribboners, who 
worked ten years for it. In the widening fields of 
athletics, all stimulation is discountenanced. The 
bicycle is the most influential temperance reformer 
of the time, and milk is the favorite beverage of 
those who ride to win. Men who drink take less, 
and more men do not drink at all than in any pre- 
vious year. This is the testimony of railway mana- 
gers, life insurance agents, police captains, and the 
general public. Steam and electricity have put level 
heads at a premium, and the trend of invention lies 
parallel with the white path of personal purity in all 
the habits of life. The Canadian Parliament this 
year declared by an overwhelming majority in favor 
of prohibition. In South Australia and Utah women 
have been admitted to the full rights of citizens. 
Five Legislatures last winter voted to submit this 
question to the people. In New York City reform 
has forsaken the line of least and sought that of 
greatest resistance. Municipal politics in that me- 
tropolis and many others turns on the temperance 
question. The enforcement of law by Commissioner 
Reosevelt and the renewed war upon Tammany, led 
by the redoubtable Dr. Parkhurst, are the salient 
features of the time. 

Somewhat to the surprise of many dele- 
gates, Miss Willard presented a political 
platform, agreed upon, she said, by the lead- 
ers of many reform movements. No action 
was asked upon it; it was simply com- 
mended to the good will of the members. 
It read as follows : 


1. Direct legislation, the initiative, and the refer- 
endum in all National, State, and local matters ; the 
imperative mandate and proportional representation. 

2. When any branch of legitimate business becomes 
a monopoly in the hands of a few against the inter- 
ests of the many, that industry should be taken pos- 
session of, on just terms, by the municipality, the 
State, or the Nation, and administered by the people. 

3. The election of President and Vice-President 
and of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, and also of all civil officers so far as prac- 
ticable. 

4. Equal suffrage without distinction of sex. 

5. As the land is the rightful heritage of the people, 
mo tenure should be held without use and occupancy. 

6. Prohibition of the liquor traffic for beverage 
purposes and Governmental control of the sale for 
medicinal, scientific, and mechanical uses. 

7. All money—paper, gold, and silver—should be 
issued by the National Government only and made 
legal tender for all payments, public or private, on 
future contracts, and in amount adequate to the de- 
mands of business. 

8 The free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

The various reports show an increase in 
membership over last year, Pennsylvania 
showing a gain of 2,000, New York over 
1,000, while Iowa, Ohio, Oregon, Southern 
California, Maine, Connecticut, and Louisi- 
ana show each a gain of 500 and over. 


Religious News Notes 


—The thirteenth biennial Conference of the 
International Board of Women’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations will be held 
from November 7 to 14 in Brooklyn. Dele- 
gates are expected from the Pacific coast, 
from Maine on the North to Tennessee on the 
South, and a large contingent from the many 


flourishing Associations tin the Eastern and 


Middle States. The topics to be discussed by 
the delegates relate to the Christian welfare 
of young, self-supporting women: how to win 
them to Christ; how to protect them ; increase 
their wage-earning powers by special training ; 
guide their intellect; supply recreation for 
mind and body; what to do with the junior 
members. Brooklyn Y. W.C. A. entertains 
the Conference in her spacious building, cor- 
ner Schermerhorn Street and Flatbush Avenue, 
and opens the occasion with a public meeting 
on Thursday evening, to be presided over by 
Dr. T. J. Backus, head of Packer Institute. 

—The Rev. Henry van Dyke, of New York, 
has been appointed Lyman Beecher lecturer 
at the Yale Theological Seminary for the pres- 
ent year. Dr. G. A. Gordon, of Boston, will 
lecture on “ The Prophetic Element in Preach- 
ing.” Other special lecturers are Professor 
John F. Genung, of Amherst, on “ The Liter- 
ary oo of the Minister,” and Professor 
John G. Griggs, ’89, on “ Church Music.” 

—The Rev. Edwin Palmer, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, died on October 16. He 
was born in 1824, and was educated at the 
Charter House and at Oxford, where he ob- 
tained the Hertford and Ireland University 
scholarships, and the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse. As Fellow of Balliol he acted as 
classical lecturer in the College for ten years, 
and as tutor for four years. In 1870 he suc- 
ceeded Conington as Corpus Professor of Latin, 
and in 1878 he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Oxford. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator the other day met a friend 
who had just returned from a journey in the 
South. Someof his experiences in that pleas- 
ant and kindly land filled him with amazement, 
but the methods of railway management 
seemed stranger, perhaps, to him than any- 
thing else. ‘In Florida,” he said, “ the rail- 
way conductor was a gentleman, a real gentle- 
man, who treated his passengers as though 
they were his personal guests. For their com- 
fort and pleasure he was most solicitous, and 
I venture to say that he would gladly have 
done anything possible within his power to 
gratify any wish of which he had knowledge. 
And, what is more, he appeared to have power 
to do whatever he chose. Two ladies ad- 
mired the gorgeous tropical flowers that grew 
in abundance near the railway track. ‘ Would 
you like some?’ he asked, and when they said 
that they would, he pulled the bell-rope and 
stopped the train. With his brakemen as 
assistants he went out and gathered great 
armfuls, quite filling two or three seats with 
these lovely flowers; then he signaled to 
the engineer, and the journey was resumed. 
That was fine,” the Spectator’s friend said, 
“but I could not help thinking that it was a 
trifle shiftless at the same time, and also _per- 
haps a little dangerous; but as no harm came 
of it, it may be that the conductor knew what. 
he was about.” In the Spectator’s mind there 
is no doubt that the conductor knew what he 
was about, and that he did entirely the cor- 
rect thing. In a land of flowers, where the 
most beautiful blossoms may be had for the 
gathering, it is not fitting that men should be 
the slaves of time. With us in a brisker cli- 
mate, where there is a less generous soil, 


hurry and impatience to get whither we are 


bound may be correct deportment, and in ac- 
cordance with nature ; but surely this should 
not be the rule in Florida, or in other parts 
of the South where life is easily supported 
and neither severe efforts nor hard battles 
against the contending elements are required. 


The Spectator’s friend capped his Florida 
story with one about an experience on a 
through train in Virginia, a train which is 
advertised to make as good time over long 
distances as the trains of any railway in this 
country. This train was bound for Washing- 
ton, and was in the Virginia mountain coun- 
try. At a small station high in the hills the 
train stopped so long that some of the passen- 
gers became impatient at the delay, while 
others were merely curious at the cause for so 
strange a stop, when nothing appeared to be 
the matter with the engine or cars. The con- 
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ductor at length came from the telegraph cffice 
and was asked for an explanation. In the 
blandest way in the world, and oe without 
any of that haughtiness which usually distin 
guishes the manner of the railway official in the 
busier North, he said: “‘ Yousee, Judge H—— 
was driving to catch this train so as to go and 
hold court at C——-; on the other side of the 
mountain his horse cast a shoe, and he could 
not come as fast as he wanted to. So he sent 
a dispatch from A—— to hold the train, and 
of course we waited. He’ll be ‘long fo’ long.” 
And, sure enough, in a little while the Judge, 
in a ramshackle buggy, which probably did 
duty before the war, and which probably had 
not been washed since that unhappy conflict 
began, drove up to the station and deliberately 
entered the train, after having thanked every 
one most courteously for waiting his coming. 
Having entered a car, he apologized to the 
passengers for being the cause of their deten- 
tion, and hoped that none would be seriously 
inconvenienced. “ He had the grand manner 
of the old school,” the Spectator’s friend con- 
tinued, “ and it was worth waiting an hour and 
a half instead of half an hour, and missing a 
dinner besides, to have met him and to have 
seen. the easy way in which he took life and 
what a grace he gave to existence.” The 
Spectator thinks his friend was fortunate, for 
there are few examples of that old-school gen- 
tleman leftin the South now. The Spectator, 
when he was a small boy, saw the last wearer 
of short clothes in the State of Kentucky. 
He was a most imposing personage, but his 
manner and appearance were not more formi- - 
dable than his given name, which was Titus 

Pomponius Atticus. 


: 
It is unquestionably true that the trains in 
the South are not run as close to schedule 
time as in some other parts of the world, but 
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To make some provision for your physical 
health at this season, because a cold or cough, 
an attack of pheumonia or typhoid fever now 
may make you an invalid all winter. First of 
all be sure that your blood is pure, for health 
depends upon pure blood. A few bottles of 
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the Spectator knows a railway in northern New 
Jersey which is as remarkable in its eccentrici- 
ties of management as anv line of transporta- 
tion in the world. The road, to begin-with, 
came into existence in a strange and unusual 
way. The farmers of a certain rather dead- 
and-alive neighborhood appeared to be hope- 
lessly cut off from railway communication with 
the great outside world. The neighborhood 
was surrounded with trunk lines, but all were 
too far away for convenient use, and none of 
these manifested the slightest disposition to 
penetrate the neighborhood with a branch line. 
And so, to use a sporting phrase, the neighbor- 
hood was in a pocket. But there were men of 
resources in the neighborhood, and these de- 
termined that they themselves would build the 
road that they needed. At first the timid in 
the neighborhood held back, but enthusiasm 
is quite contagious, and at length the plan was 
entirely adopted. The plan was that each 
farmer should give the right of way through 
his place, and also grade the roadway through 
his own place; others who could not so con- 
tribute gave the cross-ties, which they cut 
from their hillside wood-lots. Then they 
needed iron and rolling-stock. This was easily 
procured by issuing mortgage bonds; and in 
about a year the farmers of this enterprising 
but “ pocketed” neighborhood had some twenty 
miles of railway. 


_ From the beginning the method of adminis- 
tration was peculiar. Soon after the road was 
opened a grand picnic and excursion was given 
for the stockholders. There is an insidious 
beverage much affected by the unregenerate of 
northern New Jersey, made by distilling the 
juice of unmarketable apples. A few glasses of 
this beverage, it is said, will make a man want 
to fight who never has any such desire except 
after an indulgence in this peculiar liquor. This 
fact is so well established that some who have 
knowledge of it have seriously suggested that 
it should be introduced into the Chinese army 
so as to keep those pigtailed heathen from 
running away whenever a battle begins. Well, 
there was an undue amount of this stuff con- 
sumed by the excursionists, and coming back 
there was more quarreling than the Spectator 
ever saw before at close quarters. When any 
given quarrel would reach that stage when a 
conflict was inevitable, the Superintendent of 
the road, who was also acting as conductor, 
would stop the train and say: “Now you 
gentlemen get out in the field and settle your 
dispute; we'll wait for you.” And out the dis- 
putants would go, and they would go at each 
other like maddened furies for a few moments. 
Then, soiled with clay and with clothes half 
torn off, they would stop. ‘The Superintend- 
ent would bid them hurry up; the train 
would be started and puff laboriously along for 
another mile or so before it would be necessary 
to stop again for another brief session of active 
personal hostilities. It took four hours and a 
quarter to go twenty miles that day, and dur- 
ing the journey there were seven stops to en- 
able stockholders to settle their differences in 
an open and a fair field. When passengers 
are scarce and there are no disputes requir- 
ing militant collisions for their determination, 
it is said that the locomotive of this farm- 
ers’ railway can draw a train consisting of 
two freight and one passenger car over the 
entire distance, 21.87% miles, in 3 hours 2 
minutes 33 seconds. So it will be seen that 
the stops for seven fights consumed less than 
an hour and a quarter of time—about ten 
minutes to a fight. 


The Spectator happened to be in this neigh- 
borhood a few weeks ago, and as he approached 
the station of the chief village on the line he 
noticed that there was a train drawn up and 
passengers were getting-out of the car. To help 
them there were the conductor and brakeman, 
the engineer and fireman, the ticket agent, and 
two or three village idlers. A storm was im- 
pending, and the passengers, a good mile from 
any shelter, were in great trouble. The pas- 
sengers, it must be explained, consisted of a: 
woman with ten small children. She, of course, 
had the usual impedimenta carried bya family 
of this size when on a march. That some- 
thing must be done so as to keep the babies 
out of the storm was certain. 
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in,” said the conductor, who was evidently a 
man used to command. “ Here, Bill,” he said 
to the engineer, “bank your fire and wheel 
that baby-carriage up to the village. Here, 
Mike,” this time addressing the fireman, “ get a 
move on you, can’t you, and tackle that cradle!” 
And so on he gave his orders until each man’s 
task was assigned to him. Then the proces- 
sion picturesquely moved up the hill, and the 
reputation of the road was safe. Meantime 
the engine and train were left on the track in 
entire security, because there was not that day 
another train on the road—nor any other train 
any other day, for that matter. 


The Home Club 


A Civic Conference 


A Conference will be held Saturday, October 
26, at the Berkeley Lyceum, 23 West Forty- 
fourth Street. to consider the best method of 
disseminating a knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing the city of New York among women of 
all classes. All engaged in philanthropic, 
educational, or charitable work are earnestly 
requested to attend this Conference, which is 
called by the League for Political Study. 


The Disposal of Garbage 


In 1894 Mr. Gilroy, then the Mayor of New 
York, appointed a commission of prominent 
men to consider the best methods of dispos- 
ing of the city’s refuse. This commission ex- 
amined seventy different methods and systems 
submitted to them, and by personal visitation 
examined the systems followed in the most 
prominent cities of the country. The crema- 
tory plan was wholly disapproved, and the 
final decision of the commission was that no 
perfect method for the disposal of garbage had 
been found. 

The Outlook hopes that the housekeepers 
who have found any successful method of dis- 
posing of the refuse in their own houses—other 
than by cremation while wet or moist in their 
own stoves, to the pollution and annoyance of 
a neighborhood—will give minute directions 
as to the successful method followed. If any 
group of housekeepers have co-operated and 
secured freedom from the vexing question, we 
hope that some one of such a group will tell how 
it secured its success. If any of our readers 
have a co-operative plan for neighborhood 
work, we shall be glad to hearfromthem. This 
problem is quite as great in every village as in 
the large cities, if not greater. e city treas- 
ury bears the burden in cities ; not so in villages 
and small towns. 


A Needed Opportunity 


The Central Throat Hospital and Polyclinic 
of Brooklyn has established a course of lec- 
tures, ostensibly for trained nurses, but to 
which mothers and other women desiring 
practical knowledge to use in the sick-room 
may come. The schedule is as follows : 


October 12—‘* The Hospital, the Physician, the 
Nurse.the Patient ;’’ October 19—‘* Methods of Obser- 
vation, Taking Temperature. Pure Respiration ;’’ 
October 26—** The Human Body, Skeleton, Muscles 
Blood-Vessels ;” November 2— The Circulation of 
the Blood ;’’ November g— Anatomy of Internal 
Organs November 16—** Medical a 
November 23—'‘‘ Cell Life: Healing of Wounds by 
Nature, etc. ;’? November 3o—** Nursing in General 
Diseases ;? December 7—** Nursing in Febrile Dis- 
eases ;”? December 14—“* Phvsiology of the Brain and 
r21—** Repair and De- 
ction of Tissues Decemter 28—** Anesthetics : 


é anuary 4—** Materia 
Medica: Use of Important Drugs ;’ January 11— 
** Aseptic and Antiseptic Surgery:’’ January 18— 


‘* Management of Children’s Diseases ;’ January 25 
—** Diseases and Disturbances of Digestion ;”’ Feb- 
ruary 2—‘* Chemistry : Chemicals in General ;”’ Feb- 
ruary 9—*‘Analysis of Urine;’’ February 16—** Dress- 


ine : Preparation of Gauzes, Bandages, etc. ;’ 
February Dietetics : Special Feeding March 
1—* Materia Medica: Poisons_and Antidotes;” 
March Dietetics : Cooking Food ;”’ March 15— 
‘* Fractures, Dislocations, Sprains, and Burns;’’ 
March 22—** Chemistry of D gestion ;”’ March 29— 
‘** Heating, Ventilation, Disinfection :” April 5— 
‘“* Wounds, Hemorrhage, and Treatment ;” April 12 
al pecial Operations : Abdominal Surgery ;” 
April 19—‘* Medical Emergencies ;”’ April 26—** Eye 
Ear, Throdt, and Nose;’” May Methods o 

Bandagingg” May 1o—" Care of Mental and Nerv- 
ous Di ;’? May 17— Surgical Diseases : Thei 

Prevention.” 

It is to be hoped that other hospitals will 
follow with similar courses. The fees would 
increase the income of the hospitals, and a 
more thorough knowledge would reduce dan- 
ger and friction in the home in times of illness. 
A more general knowledge of the symptoms 
that indicate illness, especially with children, 
would be of great value in decreasing the death- 
rate, as well as the cost of sickness. Every 
physician carries the knowledge that the abso- 
lute ignorance of people who have assumed 
the office of nurses, their lack of appreciation 
of the value of time and of absolute obedience 
to his orders, have cost a dearly loved life. 

The step taken by this hospital is evidence 
that some physicians appreciate intelligence 
in the sick-room, and how far their success de- 
pends on its presence there. 


Steady Progress 

The Patent Office at Washington, D. C., 
recently issued a pamphlet which shows the 
steady increase in the number of patents issued 
to women. From 1809 to 1888 women’s pat- 
ents averaged about 30 per year; from 1888 
to 1892, about 280 per year. Wearing apparel 
seems to have aroused inventive genius to- the 
highest activity. 


A Suggestion 
The suggestion is made that halibut steaks 
be baked instead of fried. The oven should 
be hot and the steaks dredged with flour and. 
covered with bits of butter. Serve very hot. 


COPCO 


is the name 
of a perfect soap 
for the bath and 
fine washing. All par- 
ticular people will like 


MARK. 
and after a trial will use no 
other. It is novel in shape, 
high in quality and low 
in price. At your 
dealers. 

The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 
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Notes and Queries 


1. Cam you discover in the New Testament any 
intimation of apology, approval, or censure because 
of woman being first to proclaim a risen Saviour? 
2. If not, what sect or denomination was the first to 
ignore her fitness to make such public proclamation ? 
. Can we not conclude that the Baptists from their 
standpoint of baptism are the most liberal Chris- 
tian sects extant, as they invite the (as they think) 
unbaptized to their pulpits to break the Bread of 
Life to their own people by proclaiming Christ? 4. 
What is the first account you can give of adminis- 
tering the Sacrament of the Lord’s gee to women? 
UBSCRIBER. 


1. No; but what women thus did was done in a 
private rather than a public way. 2. The activity of 
women as preachers seems to have been confined, at 
least after the first century, to heretical sects, as that 
of the Montanists, which had its prophetesses. The 
Church, as a whole, did not favor it, and Gentile 
women, generally speaking, were unfitted for it. 3. 
The liberality you speak of in recognizing non- 


‘immersed persons as qualified preachers seems re- 


markable in view of the fact that they are not recog- 
nized as qualified communicants. 4. It isaltogether 
probable that women were in the assemblies which 
the New Testament refers to as celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper. 


Can you give me the names of some good inion on 
the tollowing subjects for a school library? The 
students in the school are bright and inquiring, and 
take great interest in the study of natural science. 
I want books that are authoritative and scientific, 
not child-books. 1. Ornithology, especially of Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 2. Entomology. 3. A_book that 
will do for the flowers ot the Mississippi Valley what 

‘** Wild Flowers of the Southeastern States’’ does for 
flowers of that section. 

1. Jordan’s “‘ Manual of the Vertebrates’’—not a 
book of interest to readers, but of great value in iden- 
tification. 2. Comstock’s ** Manual for the Study of 
Insects.’ is the best and latest general work for Amer- 
icans. Packard’s ‘‘ Guide to the Study of Insects”’ 
is standard, and his smaller work is adapted to “ read- 
ing.”? 3. Not at all related to Mississippi Valley, but 
a work most interesting and adapted to all readers, 
is Kerner and Oliver’s great ‘** Natural History of 
Plants,”’ five large 8vo volumes, two only so far pub- 
lished. We cannot name just what the writer asks. 
but Gray’s * Manual” and Gray and Coulter’s 
‘Mountain Flora’ will give identification of most 
of the species of the district. 


Be and some others close beside me would 
like to know, in few words, what are the cur- 
rent and best-supported views or thoughts as to the 
time of the second advent of our Saviour and his 
reign on earth. 

No person whose opinion is worth the least con- 
sideration believes that any date can be assigned. 
It is very probable that we should understand the 
advent and reign of Christ to signify the coming 
and the ascendency of his spirit among men, rather 
than any bodily appearance. In the spiritual point 
of view the advent has a progressive rather than a 
sudden revelation. In the progress of spiritual relig- 
ion, and its results in the continual bettering of the 
Church and the world, Christ appears even now to 
be coming and reigning, more and more. Thus, 
** the kingdom of heaven is like leaven.”’ 


1. Can you point me to a good authority, not un- 
reasonably expensive, concise in form. suited to the 
needs of a business man and a Christian, on the 
creeds or comparative beliets of the different de- 
nominations of the Protestant Church, also Catholic 
Church? 2. Also a work on the different religions 
of the world. ee 

1. For this we would recommend the dias. you 
will find in Sanford’s ** Concise Cyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge,” published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York; a very convenient book to own. 2. See 
** Religions of the World,” a twenty-five-cent book, 
to be had of A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 


Please refer me to some book or books describing 
the early Indo-European race, their home, language, 
and migrations, etc.,ete. 1 desire a book of, say, 
300, 400, Or 500 pages, that could be used in class-room 
work. A READER. 

The best book for your purpose is by Charles 
Morris, ** The Aryan Race; Its Origin and Achieve- 
ments”’ (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago). 


ie . the story of “* Enoch Arden ”’ based on fact. and 
e can one find satisfactory details of cme ? 


Several similar cases to that of Enoch have been 
cited as having furnished its theme, but we do not 
know that the fact has been established. Perhaps 
some reader may know. 


Kindly give me the name of the very best thing 
that has toy (book) onthe Parables. Of course 
I want it from the liberal standpoint. es 


‘** The Parabolic Teaching of Christ,’”’ by Professor 
A. B. Bruce. 
Can you give me any information as to the relia- 


bility of a work published a few years ago. called 
‘** The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ,’’ written by 


Nicolas Notovitch? Has any attempt been made to 
verify or disprove the statements therein made? 


e 


Scholars regard it as utterly without historical 
value. 
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A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 


> The clear morning sunlight brings ¢ 
with it gladness and renewed en- 


ergy, an 4 


Sunlight 
| Soap 


drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 
that old bugbear **wash day, 7” and does its 
work quickly, easily, perfectly. Use 
Soap, and you will realize that “Sunlight” 
come into your life. 
It Mat-es Home Brighter. , 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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of the quarrel of a choir with 
the pulpit; illustrated by B. West Clinedinst, 


in the October issue of 
The Ladies’ 


Also in the same issue: 
Where was the Garden of Eden? By E.S. Martin 
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TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 


By 
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The Flower of Modern 
British Poetry — 


MEssrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
take great pleasure in announcing | 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOG 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical review 
of British poetry in the reign of Victoria [“ Vic- 
torian Poets’’]. Selected and edited by EoMUND 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. With brief biographies 
of the authors quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait 
of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, 
bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, 
$3.00; half calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. Large- 
Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
paper of the best quality. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00, #e?. 
Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range 
and richness of the field of poetry in Great Britain dur- 


‘ ang the last sixty years to prepare a book of rare value 


and attractiveness. It is acompanion volume to his criti- 
cal work on “* Victorian Poets.”’ Mr. Stedman has de- 
voted to this work the same conscientious care which he 
bestows on his original volumes. The book is typo- 
graphically beautiful, is printed on the best paper, and 
bound in a very attractive style. 


ANIMA 


Selections from the unpublished Note-Books of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Er- 
NEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 1 Vol. 8vo, uniform 
with Coleridge’s Letters, $2.50. 

A book in general character like Coleridge’s famous 
“** Table Talk.” The topics treated or touched upon are 
varied, and all are marked by that affluence of intellectual 
light, that free play of imagination, and the literary 
charm which belong to Coleridge. 


MR. RABBIT AT HOME 


A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimbletinger and his 
Queer Country.” By CHANDLER HARRIS, 
author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” books. With 25 
illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
$2.00. 
With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford to 
illustrate them, an irresistible and most delightful result 
is assured. 


A QUESTION OF FAITH 


A Novel by LILty DOUGALL, author of “‘ Beggars 
All,” “ The Zeit-Geist,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This novel bids fair to surpass in popularity Miss 
Dougall’s previous novels, which have gained her a host 
of readers. A leading feature of the story is the unwill- 
ingness of a lover to trust thoroughly the girl he expects 
to marry. A religious element enters into it, not disturb- 
ing but adding zest. 


LITTLE MISS PHCEBE GAY 


By HELEN DAWES BrRoOwN, author of “ The 
Petrie Estate,” etc. With colored cover design 
and other illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


A charming companion book to Miss White’s ‘‘ When 
Molly was Six,” but intended for girls of ten years or 
thereabout. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Sterling 
Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Patented. 

Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from Broad- 
way,)N.Y. A complete line of Solid Silver, Novelties 
and plate to be seen. 


Each article stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID E. 


simply for a day, but will be 
Journal. 


Just Issued 


A YOUNG MAN TO YOUNG MEN 


Successward. A Young Mari’s Book for 
Young Men. By Epwarp W. Box, Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, _16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

** Full of common sense. For young men it is unques- 
tionably the book of the day.”—Commercial A dver ’ 
“‘ Earnest, sincere, and practical... . It will not last 
read again and again.”’— 

Boston Journal. 


** Every young man will believe that Mr. Bok is talking 
directly and solely to him.” and Ex press. 


PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS 


Questions of Modern Inquiry. By Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Discussions of the social and ethical questions of the day. | 


“* The strength of the author’s method lies in its good 
sense.” — The Independent. 


BY DR. GREGG 


The Heaven-Life; or stimulus for two 
worlds. By DAviD GREGG, D.D., Pastor of the 
Lafayette Ave Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
16mo, cloth, 75c. 

Shows the stimulus to be derived from a vivid appre- 
hension of ** the glory that is reserved.”” It is free from 
speculation. It unfolds what is written, and illumines the 
interplay of the life that now is and that which is to come. 


BY DR. PIERSON 


The Acts of the Holy Spirit. By A. T. 
PIERSON, D.D., author of ‘“‘ The New Acts of 
the Apostles,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


A brief study of the book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
It develops the idea that this narrative is a revelation of 
the Holy Spirit.in his relation to believers as Christ’s 
witnesses, and that from the first chapter on there isa 
progressive unfolding of this great theme. 


A FAMOUS MISSIONARY 
The Life of John Livingston Nevius, 


for Forty Years a Missionary in China. By his 
wife, HELEN S. C. Nevius. Map and other 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


** Ought to be and is sure to be widely read. As in- 
tehesting as it is valuable.’”’— 7he 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar of To-Day. By W.E.Cousins, 
for twenty-two years a missionary in Madagascar. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“Completely successful in its purpose to set forth in 


brief the main facts as to the country, its people, and its 
history.’’—Nation. 


FOR MISSIONS 


The Missionary Pastor. By Rev. J. E. 
ADAMS. Helps for Developing the Missionary 
Life. Edited from the Material of the educational 
department of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. With 57 full-page charts, 
prepared by R. J. Kellogg. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


should be an inspiring mannal. The 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
. Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of “* Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 
in stamps for sample of 


REx BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, FI 
which gives to soups, stews, etc., extra avor 


ELICHTFUL HOME CONCERTS; 
ew Instrument. Sings, Plays, Recites. Only wind it. 
Twenty Choice Pieces withit. All by Artists. Get 
Programs. GRAPHOPHONE CoO.,StT. Louis, Mo. 


ready to 
give you. 


Comfort 
this winter 


Remember last winter’s 
discomfort, and send for 
the revised edition of 
“Ona Felt Footing.’ 
No charge, of course. 


Daniel Green & Co., 


44 E. 14th St., Union Square, 
NEW YORK. : 


Don’t Blow | 
Out Your Lamp 


use the EAGLE BURNERS with 
BOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


No smoke. No odor. Nyy 
Né- 


No danger. Turn out 
the lamp as you turn out 
the gas. Saves oil. Pre- 
vents wick from crust- 
ing. Costs just the same sas 
as any other good burner. a 
Ask your dealer for it, oie 
or we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

Size A, or No. 1, 15¢.; 
B, or No. 2, 20c.; D, or 
No. 3, 25c. 

Send for our little 
booklet, Don’t Blow. Sa 
It tells all about it. Fins 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
Room 417, Industrial Building _ 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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Women Win 


praise when successful houseke 
ers. One element of that success is 


‘SILVER O 


_ It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


THE 


Liebig 
Company’s*" 


is the most Economical. Don’t buy 
inferior and imitation sorts; nor 
liquid extracts, which are mostly 
water and salt, ask for Liebig — 
Company’s 


STEREOPTICONS, | 
MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 


for 


~ SCIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS * 
& PRIVATE USE. 


LOCUSING LAMPS 


@w -* 


Cou 
NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK. 
| 


~ALMA,MICHIGAN. 


People who love rest and quiet 
are especially pleased and delighted 
with THE ALMA. It is the ideal re- 
sort for brain workers who wish to 
carry on their labors in the peace- 
ful seclusion of a place where the 
very air tends to invigorate both 
mind and body. If you will send 
us your address we will forward you 
an illustrated book telling all about 
THEALMA and itsmany advantages. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 
families. 


Bits of Fun 


A‘soldier leaving barracks is stopped by the 
corporal of the guard: “ You cannot go out 
without leave.” “I have the verbal permis- 
sion of the captain.” “Show me that verbal 
permission.” — 77#-Bits. 

In the Wine-shop—Bookkeeper—That Leh- 
man has sent off another barrel of wine with- 
out putting water in it! Owner—Most ex- 
traordinary!—and that man used to be so 
conscientious !—Flzegende Blaetter. 

“Pa,” asked Johnny, “what is a xom de 
plume?” “A nom de plume,” replied Pa, “is 
the gratuitous appellation of the fictitious 


‘| person who has to bear the disgrace which 


attaches to one’s literary misdemeanors.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Wheeler—I suppose the great and mys- 
terious Robert has many admirers in Boston, 
Miss Emerson? Miss Emerson—Why, yes, 
Mr. Wheeler. Even the beans go through a 
course of browning before they come to the 
table.—P. & S. S. Co. Bulletin. 

Mrs. Brown—Mrs. Puce was there, too. 
She’s so interesting! She is what one would 
call a typical Englishwoman. Mrs. Green— 
And pray what is a typical Englishwoman ? 
Mrs. Brown—A typical Englishwoman is a 
woman of that class of which Mrs. Puce may 
be said to constitute the type. Mrs. Green— 
Oh !— Boston Transcript. 

Poetic Feet.—“Isn’t there something the 
matter with the feet in this poem?” asked the 
editor. “Sir,” replied the haughty man who 
stood by his desk, “I am a poet, not a chiropo- 
dist.”— Washington Star. 

“In this poem,” said the poet, “you will 
find the proper number of feet.” “Good!” 
cried the editor; *‘now let’s see how fast they 
can travel out that door there.” Con- 
stitution. 

The commercial enterprise of most of the 
religious papers is quite remarkable, and the 
secular appearance of their advertisements is 
noticeable. But theclimax of this sort of thing 


| seems to be capped by a letter seen recently. 


It was addressed to a business man by the 
manager of a religious weekly, and it solicited 
an advertisement on the ground that the paper 
‘‘not only had a very large circulation, but a 
very credulous class of readers.”—-7he Tran- 
script. 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the mecegaity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for 30 years, and its value 
is recognized. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental 


Freligh’s 
| | onic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 \by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


line unless we can warrant it to be of reliable quali y and as we 
finish all express char Our prices 
lowest at whick le oods a sold. 
New in Tailor-Tlade Suits 

kirts, in the latest cut, $10.50 up. 


Write to-day for our new Winter Ca 
to you by return together with a 
and more than 


new m mo 
SEVENTY SAMPLES 

of materials from which we make our garments to 
on receipt of four cents postage. Our samp 
of materials for Tailor-made Suits in the stylish rough effects, 
Broad Cloths. and all the 
newes ; we clude an assortment of Cloakin 

hinchillas, om 


Cc vers, 
; . an assortment of Fur samples. You select 
any and we will make it to order from 


We will send it 
tape measure, 


No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Something New | 
for Christmas! 


Not to take the place of the Christmas 
Tree! By nomeans. But to furnisha 
magnificent entertainment in connection 
with it. The best Christmas stories in 
English literature illustrated by life-model 
pictures. Santa Claus and $t. Nicholas 
brought into dazzling light on the screen 
by our wonderful lanterns. 


Complete outfits $50 up; sold on easy instalments, 
and slides rented. Do you want to know more a 
this? ‘Then write to 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston: 244 Washi St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CiTy (Mo.): 515 East 14th MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 


Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 et St. San FrRan- 
cisco 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND~ 411 Couch St. 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


tt MUSICAL VISITOR, 


a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests 


@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :‘= 


$2 Page each issue containing practical 
prominent musical writers, discussions of 
sketches, poems, correspondence 


ons from 
methods, 


VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, containing Choir 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas ee tiny 2 CHOIR 
MUS as a regular feature of the Magazine has n dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription §1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


We would like for every reader of the Outlook 
to feel that whenever she needsa Tailor-made Suit, 
Jacket, Cape or Cloak of any kind, that she should see our cata- 
ee logue and samples before ordering. We always have the very 
Cloth Capes, both single and double, $s up. 
Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 
Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, $10 up. : 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 
yard. mention OUTLOOK OA cco. 
WORLD-KNOWN HE NATIONAL CLOA 
e 152 and 154 West 23rd St., New York. 
O ce 
ear 
rh 
pal ~ 
Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA, 
ATLANTA, ST.LOUIS, 
BUFFALO. CHICAGO, | 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 
AND 
HE A & REST 


; 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf — 
tssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Flotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y- 


In Appalachian Folds 
ic has been expended 


range, via the Canadian Pacific, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific. and the rest, this stupendous 
ssage “ the Appalachian chain by way of the 
hesapeake and Ohio Railway seems to have been 
but gingerly regarded by correspondents; when asa 
matter of fact it affords the longest ‘continuous 
stretch of changeful mountain landscape in America, 
the distance across the divide from Gordonsville to 
Kenova being at least mee miles greater than from 
Midvale to Seokate on the Great Northern. It is 
true there are no snow-capped peaks in Virginia, but 
there are ice mountains, vast caves, natura bridges, 
mysterious hot springs, iron and sulphur, and the 
route .pierces no less than twenty-two tunnels, of 
which several exceed or approximate a mile in length. 
Asa whole, the construction is an engineering marvel. 
The expense has been enormous, and more than a 
quarter of a century has been eres | in perfecting 
it.’—CHARLES HALLOCK, in est and Stream. 


Florida and Southeast 


If you have any intention of going South or South- 
east this fall or winter, you should advise yourself of 
the best route from the North. This is the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, which is running 
double daily trains from St. Louis, Evansville, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati through to Nashville, 
Chattanoo ra, Atlanta, Montgomery, 
Thomasville, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all Southern cities. Pullman sleeping- 
car service through. Specially low rates made to 
Atlanta during the continuance of the Cotton States 
— sition, and tourist rates to all pointsin Florida 
Gulf Coast resorts during the season. For par- 
ticalars as to rates and through car service, write 
joceees Smith, Div. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Geo. B. Horner, Div. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
I: K. Ridgely, N. W. Pass. Agent, Chicago, Il. ; 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


Noon Train Retween Boston pad New York 
via Springfield Lin 
The Boston and Albany Railroad has again put 
into service the 12 o’clock, noon, train between New 
York and Boston. This train leaves either city at 
12 o’clock, noon, and arrives at its destination at 
230 P.M., thus making the trip in five and one-half 
ours. 


9 NEWSPAPER 
H I C ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New — 


P bt, careful, and M. HIC 
ficient rvice guaranteed. W 


Steam Yachting Cruises 


in all Waters under the American Flag 


The THOMAS FOREIGN TourRIsT Co., of Philadelphia, have contracted with the American Line for the 
sole use of the fine steamer Ohio for the year 1896. The Ohio, built by the Cramps, of Philadelphia, has been 
entirely refurnished to adapt it to all the requirements of a strictly First-Class Pleasure Yacht. It will 


carry no freight, steerage, or second-cabin passengers. 


accepted on any cruise. 


The dining-saloon seats 250, the entire number 


The first cruises will be on January 11 to Feb. 11, Feb. 15 to March 15, PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES AND SPANISH MAIN 


visiting Bermuda, all the Windward and Leeward Islands, Nicaragua, South America, J amaica, and Cuba. 
Rate for the cruise, from $275 and up, according to berth. Future publication will be made of cruises for 
the spring and summer. Address for pamphlet THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tours and Travel Florida 
COOK’S TOURS will be 19 communjeate with those who are 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


HOLY LAND TOURS 
All Traveling Expenses Included — 


Tap. .S. Normannia; Jan. 22 per S.S. Wil- 
elm Feb. 12 per Feb. 19 per S. 5. 
Normannia ; ‘Feb. 29 

range from ‘225. Illustrated de- 
acliptire pamphlet free on 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


Rameses III...... Nov. 12 Rameses +» 10 
Ram . Nov. Rameses Great... . Dec. 24 
and weekly thereafter. 

Dahabeahs and Special Steamers for private Ss. 
Program of European Season 1896, on 

THOS. COOK & S New York, 261 and 1225 
Boston, 332 ‘Washington St. "Philadelphia, 

St.; Chicago, 234 South Clark St. 

cial Ticket "Agents for all Trunk 4 aly 


This winter Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will conduct 
her Tenth Select European Party through Spain, Greece, 
gurke of the Mediterranean, ., Asia, Minor, 

to the First FOR EUROPE and Cataract, Italy. 
witzerland, rance, _an 

England, THE ORIENT leaving New 
York January 8, 1896, by express steamer ‘Norman- 
nia. First-class throughout. For itineraries address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 78 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


‘*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


within viewof 
uba, crossing the 
Isthmus of 
anama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this tri 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists RIP FO the voyage year after vear. THI DAY 
EXCURSION, $216. All 
aan included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE °74™ForD Herron & Co., 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. R., New York. 


WINTER TOURS 


In January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 
make extended tours throu “ 
Spain, Southern France, It 

gypt, the Holy Land, Gems 


management of MR AZAR & CO., 
71 Globe Building. Ahly Mass. Send for 


and references. 


TO ATLANTA EXPOSITION 


A Tow to also Asheville, Chattanoo and 
ss HO ATE 


NEYMAN’S PRI 


DE POTTER'S 
() IEN I: ORIENTA. 
Mediterranean, 


, Palestine, Turkey, 
payee, etc., will sail Jan. 
15s 5806. under Dr. De Potter’ personal escort. 
tablished 1879. All first-class. Pro free. Also, 
fine excursions to Europe for spring and summer, Ra 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, N 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT, 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA 


From New York F 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers. Biserta by rail), Malta, 
ireus (Athens), A lexan y rail). Port Said, 

(Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Con- 

ya ores throug the Straits of Messina Palermo, 

aples (Rome by rail), Villefranche oaias” Palma 
(Bale earic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

pation of round trip, about two 

Price of sage, round trip. $520, $62 0, $729. and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply, to. o A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, City. 


ALLORY STEAMSHBIP LINES.—From New 
York. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 


Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. 25, Colo- 
olo- 


ens gy and return, to all points in Texas, C 


Utah Califo ornia &c.. Geor 
da. Our 64-p ** Sate Handbook 
free. C. H. & Co., Pier 20, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Renin Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E BAR 


‘Connecticut 


CREST Nihanium GREENWICH, CT. 


pepacially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; home 
attraction H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D 


looking for a pleasant ing-house and 
modations at his ** River View House,”’ on tidian ver. 


Georgia 


Atlanta Exposition 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Georgia 


Oaks 
Table location 


Illinois 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, M 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comforta 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class. quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. tassage. elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H . BULL, Atlantic City, N ee 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEF:S. 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


New York City 


Hote! St. Andrew 


NOW OPEN 
A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. Thoroughly fireproof; built in the 
latest, most Bppro. roved style. TRA 
N T MIDST OF THE GREAT PARKS 
qa Street_being a Parkway connecting Cent and 
verside Parks. In touch wih, all parts * fhe Ci by 
eans of the elevated, ca Rie, other ines. TH 
CUISINE A ERV E HIGHEST 


ND SERV 
HARACTER. Rooms single or en A ss 
DAVIS & FOSTER, Managers. 


| 
] 
| 
i 
a 
t eee Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 
909° 
a id 
UN) 
72d St. and Grand Boulevard, N. Y. 
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New York City | 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


MY PITZER, 150 & 162 East 37th Street, 
N. Y.—Permanent and transient boarding. Rooms 
newly and furnished. Excellent table. Refer- 


ences nged 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
f..Personal care of ex- 
perienced 
i Main building fire- 


address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For wealth or pleasure. The png of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric , steam, sun-parioe, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms wi 

Massa assage. ectricity, all baths health appliances. 
urkish Natural Pall 
s. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year 
Send for illustrated circular. 


The Glen Springs 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


A Resort for those seeking Rest and Health 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic a appli- 

including 7urkish, Russian, Electric, and 

Bas > gai Swedish Movements, and all forms of 
ctricit ty, 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs 


_No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Beautiful 
views overlookin thirty of Seneca Lake. Pictur- 
esque walks drives. modern improvements. 
Send for tiiustrated pamp 

WM. E. LEFFIN GWELL, Manager 


Russian, and 


Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


for. a fall and winter Sanitarium. 


from the of and severe s ew Cir- 
_cular of Drs. WENRICH & #DEPPEN 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. Busch House 


$2 perday. Special rates a k. Electric Jights, - 
RY BUSCH. Prop 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Dec. 1, 1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


proof. For illustrated | 


Unexcelled as a 


SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, a. 


WINTER RESORT 


Climate, Air, Water, Scenery the very best. 
Steam heat and open grates; sun-parlor ; 
electric light; hydraulic elevator; baths, 
massage, Swedish movements, electricity. 
Circulars free. Be sure to address correctly 
—Walter’s, always Walter’s Sanitarium, Wal- 
ter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


South Carolina 


Massachusetts 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
Opens November 1, 1895 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 

In every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
noes improvements for comfort, convenience, and 

easure. CLIMATE UNSURPASSED. 
on the South Carolina Georgia Railway 
twenty-two miles from Charleston, S. C. 

or terms and circulars address 

W. W, Manager, SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 

F. W. WAGENER & CO., Proprietors, Charleston, S.C. 


Wisconsin 


FALL AND WINTER 


Luxurious accommodations; hot-water radiators in 
every room ; every comfort for invalids or those needing 
rest. For illustrated 1 Prospe ectus address 

NOYER, M.D., Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE 


Mrs, M. F. WALTON 


Will reopen Oct. roth Primary and Kinder en. 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS 


The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 


Car. Fagtten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by (0 Ea 
NE 0 


giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 


New Jersey 


Healthful. Beautiful, 18 te 
ers, 12 courses. st moderate. For beautifully i 
trated ae address 
MAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


N. J.—Rockview Home School ; 
girls and boys, 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar. 
ry, and intermediate departments for limeied 
ealthful and central location; reopens Sept. 
The K, Principals. 


er; 
Misses PEC 


18th. $300.00. 


New Jerszy, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls ; 
All de eparuments. Advanta of New. York. yo me 
e ri 


New York 
ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


for Boys and Young Men; 1232 
eT ; home sments throughout. Our sta 
horses and or recreation is an attraction. 


y to send for our catalo 
= Capt. J. WILSON, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and B none U. S. Army officer 
Secretary of War 


detailed at Riverview b wr. 
Joseru B. Bisseg, A. Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania 


43 West 47th St., New York 


MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


Mepstish aud Classical School. Native teachers in 
M ena. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley, cial care in home and school given 
to little girls. 


California 


Pe COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses sons to degrees of B.A., 

y of California 

ools. irty-five miles 


grees recognized 
or other graduate 
from cademic course. Preparatory 
schoo reparing for all connected with the 
ddress C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for education, with the 
advantages, s of a jeasant hom 
Ass’t for ri eeble-Minded, London, Ene. 


ELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

OR BUYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home: + ip dividual teaching ; healthful; 50 miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Reopens Sept. 1895, 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A college for women. Offers undergraduate d grad- 


(value $00}, in reek, Late. English, German, and Teu- 
tonic lolo omance Languages, } pone or Politi- 
cal Science, athematics, Coemniaity. and . Com- 
petition open till April und ergra te and 
graduate courses in these Ree en and in Philoso 
and Physic s ology, an 


graduate courses in Semitic F Of general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, ad 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


tractive, healthy location. Watchful care of individ 
scholar. Girls of any age received at any time. 

For 
ititz, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


expense 


for college. B. Necessa 
2 n., 


apply to SHULTZ, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SC HOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 

25th. and college preparatory courses. For 

circu ss Mrs. —- B. RicHARDSs, Princi 
Miss Trag. A. ., Associate Principal. 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call “ THE MILLER.” 


It is made the best, has more up-to-date im- 
patents) than any other lamp. 
e ask you to see and judge fo for i youre, Every 
uaranteed. It your l 
ake ne substitute, —- ome to us or order by 
mail. make all styles, fine cheaps 
sand wurietl es—best assortment in the U ted States. 


‘Manufacturers.; EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
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The Business World 


Last week there were ad- 
The State of Trade vances in the prices of 

wheat, corn, flour, oats, 
coal, and coffee. Iron remains steady, but 
there are lower quotations for steel, hides, 
sugar, and lard. Exports of wheat and flour 
continue disappointingly small. This is the 
more noticeable since receipts from the West 
are half again as much as last year. It is re- 
ported that last week’s production at the Min- 
neapolis mills was the largest ever known. 


Not even the famous 
“South Sea Bubble” 
or the California excite- 
ment in 1849 was so productive of wild specu- 
lation in London as has been the present 


The Excitement 
in Mining Securities 


‘craze| about South African mining securities. 


Signs are now at hand, however, of a speedy 
collapse of speculation, though the actual 
value of the mines is known to be far greater 
than was formerly supposed. During the past 
fortnight the market value of thirty represent- 
ative South African companies has shrunk 
more than $80,000,000. The London corre- 
spondent of the New York “Sun” thus de- 


‘scribed the scene on Friday of last week : 


The Stock Exchange yesterday presented scenes 
of almost full-tied panic. Operators began to 
think the inevitable smash had come until about 
the middle of the afternoon, when Mr. Barnato’s 
brokers jumped in and bought more than a million 
dollars’ worth of stock. That stoppedthe break. A 
rally followed, gnd the market to-day was steady. 
The public appetite for gold-mines seems by no 
means appeased, but it is beginning to discriminate 
sharply. This is the principal reason for the heavy 
attack on the Barnate properties, especially the 
Barnato Bank. Nothing has i ag been disclosed about 
the business it proposes todo. The concessions or 
privileges it possesses are said to justify a market 
value of $40,000,000, even after the shrinkage of the 
last few days. There wasan astonishing demonstira- 
tion of the continued existence of the mining fever at 
the same moment yesterday that the public was 
wildly throwing away stocks at half the price they 
eagerly paid forthem a month ago. The stock of a 
new West Australian concern, Hannan’s Proprie- 
tary Development Company, capital $2,500,000, was 
offered for public subscription. The books were 
opened only tive hours, and the applications received 
within that time were for nearly $100,000,000 of 


es. The assets of this new company consist of _ 


twenty-five or thirty new and undeveloped mines on 
the now famous Hannan Reefs. The real basis of 
the extraordinary craze is the high esteem in which 
the companies and the individuals who are sponsors 
for the new venture are held by the public, the un- 
limited inflation in South African prices also turning 
the speculative appetite to the newer West Aus- 
tralian fields. There is sti)l no limit to the crop of 
fabulous stories about South African mineral wealth. 
The public will be asked to subscribe $4,000,000 in a 
few days for a company to develop an alleged dis- 
covery of rich reefs underlying the city of Cape Town 
itself. It is asserted that investigation shows work- 
ings more than two thousand years old on deposits 
now underlying substantial buildings. 


One day last week the 
volume of exchanges 
in cotton passed the 


Cotton Speculation 
and Foreign Exchange 


highest previous record. The coincidence of ' 


this great activity with an advance in foreign 
exchange is, at first sight, remarkable, for, with 
the normal conditions of cotton shipments now 
existing, there would be no such rise. The 
bull speculators who have been “ cornering ” 
cotton are probably at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty. At all events, these abnormal condi- 
tions depressed the market for railway and 
other stocks and bonds. Cotton speculation 
aside, the present rates of foreign exchange 
in connection with the high rates of interest 
now prevailing would indicate an unseen drain 
upon capital from this country. Perhaps it is 


- due to the excitement in South African mines; 


perhaps to the lack of confidence in American 
securities. In any case there is an impressive 
contrast between lending money here at 2 per 
cent. and more, and in London at ¥ of 1 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the British investor does 
not add to his balances here; he even with- 
draws some. The Kaffir craze must indeed 
be an unparalleled one—as it is; otherwise 
the implied criticism upon our stocks and 
bonds would be less flattering than ever. Mon- 
day ot this week was an even more important 
day than any before, and established a new 
record both for volume of sales and for fluc- 
tuations. The sales reached 810,700 bales, 
and the decline reached 56 points, or $2.80a 
bale. Never before was such a day known in 
the cotton market. That market now rep- 
resents a remarkable wrench from the condi- 


tions existing on Wednesday of last week, the 
decline being 114 points since then, or $5.70 a 
bale. On the estimated crop of 7,000,000 
bales the difference to the growers alone would 
be nearly $40,000,000. However, it should be 
remembered that within two months the ad- 
vance of three cents a pound has meant an 
addition of $105,000,000 to the value of the 
entire crop. Deducting $40,000,000, we have 
$65,000,000, which ought to be a sufficiently 
snug sum to represent the bull market of these 
past weeks. A slight reaction now places 
cotton at 8.40 cents. 


American Locomotives 


for Russia and Japan Philadelphia says that 


the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works have received a large contract for 
engines for Russian roads. For many years 
the Baldwin Company has been able to sell 
its engines in Central and South America, in 
Australia, in Japan, and in other distant coun- 
tries, but it has never been able to secure a 
foothold in European countries, where the 
English type of locomotives has always been 
preferred to the American. The contracts 
just received by the Baldwin Works call for 
forty locomotives, twenty each for passenger 
and freight service. In a recent letter to the 
New York “ Herald,” Colonel Cockerill men- 
tions the sale of seventy-three locomotives by 
the Baldwin Works in Japan. He says that 
the American locomotives have proved their 
superiority in Japan over those of other coun- 
tries. When troops and war material were 
being rushed to the sea, the American locomo- 
tives took the heavy grades over the moun- 
tains better than the locomotives of other 
countries. Where the road-bed is not enor- 
mously expensive the American locomotives 
have always proved their superiority. In 
South America and in Australasia they have 
got along over the comparatively light bridges 
and the heavy grades and the uneven track, 
where the English locomotives, with their per- 
fectly rigid frames, could not have gone with 
safety and efficiency. 


Conjointly with the re- 
The Panama Project viving of the Nicaragua 

Canal comes the at- 
tempt also to revive the Panama project. A 
new organization has been completed to which 
the machinery, plant, and good will of the 
bankrupt company are to be turned over. 
Through a surprising concession from the 
Colombian Government, in return for the pay- 
ment of. $1,000,000, the new concern is sup- 
posed to stand on its own merits. The value 
of its assets, however, is largely hypothetical, 
and it has been suggested that perhaps, after 
all, it is only a convenient device for winding 
up the liquidation of the old company. The 
capital of the new concern is to be $13,000,- 
ooo—an insignificant sum when the magnitude 
of the enterprise is considered, for the very 
lowest estimate made by French engineers of 
the cost of finishing the canal was $100,000,- 
ooo. It is interesting to know that about 
$265,000,000 has already been sunk in the 
works at the Isthmus, in the waste there and 
in the corruption at Paris. Probably not a 
third of this sum represents actual invest- 
ments in plant and in work accomplished. 
The Société Nouvelle du Panama will hardly 
be able to raise the capital required, especially 
in view of what has already transpired and the 
impossibility of earning anything for many 
years ; it simply shows that some investors in 
the always generous but impulsive France 
are unwilling to let a dead project rest. 


According to a recent 
report of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, the manu- 
facture of coke in the United States is con- 
fined to what is called oven coke, and does not 
refer to that produced as a by-product of the 
manufacture of illuminating gas. Nineteen- 
twentieths of our coke comes from the Appa- 
lachian coal-fields. The total value of coke 
made in the United States last year was over 
$12,000,000. Of this amount Pennsylvania 
has credit for more than three times the pro- 
duction of any other State. 


Pennsylvania Leads 
in Coke-Production 


A recent dispatch from | 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
CE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 

308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 


Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 

Is a legal of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr Vice-President. | 
GE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George Baker, Augustus Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, es N. Jarvie 
Frederic Cromwell chard A. McCurdy 
Walter R. Gillette ter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 

G. G. Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Sag W. Smith, 
mers Hayes H. McK. T 


wombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely fora term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? | 

We have such an 
investment, and_ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Lo. 


Please mention The Outlook 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 


Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 

Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (4) gages, State, County, City, and Schoo) Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
Z promot interest payments. t references. 

%G orrespondence solicited. 
JOHN P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 

8% Seattle, Washington 
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Conservative 


nvestors 


will find 
our 
Ist Mortgage, 
20 year 
Gold bonds 
a most 
excellent 
security. 
They pay 
6 

and are 
gilt edge. 
We offer 
these 
bonds 
for a few 
weeks 
at go. 
Write 


us for 


Particulars. 


Roseland Improvement Co. 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Berkshire Hills} 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the Shoronghiy effective and patsy 


scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

’e have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of one r Sanatorium a and treat- 
ment, with terms ang, rnces 
W. E. BROW 


N & Son, North Adams, Mass: 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate 
SECURITIES °f interest. 


WE DEAL IN 


Bonds 


BANK 
STOCKS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 


Constable KoCo. 


Hosiery 
Ladies’ Wool, Camel’s Hair, Merino, 
and Silk Hose. 


Children’s Hose 


of every description, plain and ribbed. 


Bicycle and Golf Hose 
Fancy and Heather Mixtures. 


Ladies’ Knit Golf and Bicycle Jackets 


GLOVES 


‘Courvoister’s,” “Dent, Cé.," 
and Fownes.”’ 


Courvoisier’s” four-button Glace Kid, 
all shades, $1.50 per pair. 


MEN’S DRIVING GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS. 


Proadovay 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT 
oveRcoAT 


We'll make to your mapaaare a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 
equal to any t lilors $18.00 garment for 
00, Other suits, Overcoats and trou- 
sers justas cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 
All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
ole examination and try 0.1 before pay- 
ing express agent. A 
Oners s. Send for samp es of clotr 
full particulars, free. 


LOUIS V. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago 


Kersey 
Overcoats 


_—for Boys be- 
tween 7 and 19 
years old— 


at $5.50 


( 

( 

P 

Expressage Prepaid. 
y Thecolorisabso- | 
lutely fast and the 
workmanship is 
excellent. The | 
coats have a deep 
velvet collar, are 
warm and dressy, | 
and worth much ‘+ 
more than the price—$5.50. Every coat is 
guaranteed as to fit and color. 
Should anything be unsatisfactory we | 
will promptly refund the money. 
List of Illustrated , Catalogues just issued: 
Furs, Women’s Coats and Ca ‘ 

‘ 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing ach 
intoshes, Gloves, shawls, cutlery. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Dry Goods i PHILADELPHIA 


Mail-Order er Department 


| Journeay & Burnham 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
FOLLOWING NAMED STATES: New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland; 
also in Washington, D.C.; and when the 
amount purchased is $10.00 or over, we pre- 
pay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of 
our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises ‘Telieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 


Trust Bidg., Leoulsvi 
New York. 


‘ 


a 
= 
SN _Al as om all other devices. The only safe, 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
: medica] skill fails. No wire orstring 
THE attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
135 Ky. 
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A Family Paper 
New Sertes of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 


taining this week forty pages. subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canad 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscriptién, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the,subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 
pet es to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

HE QUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


General Howard Roll of Honor 


The following is a supplementary list of 
names that have been entered upon the Gen- 
eral Howard Roll of Honor of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. There have 
been previously reported 201. The number 


of shares included in the accompanying list is 


fifty-nine, making a total of 260: 


First Church of Christ, Unionville, Conn. 
First Church, Hyde Park, Mass. 
ety Rogers, Lowell. Mass. 

rs. H. A. Wolcott, Longmeadow, Mass. 
East Church Auxiliary, Barre, Mass. 
Lady Friend, Brighton, Mass. 
Mrs. Mark Hopkins, Williamstown, Mass., by 

members of Congregational Church. 

A Friend, Bradford Co., Pa. 
H. C. Thompson, Bristol, Conn. 
of Memorial Church, Springfield, 


ass. 
A Friend, Princeton, Mass. 
Park Street Congregational Church, Bridgeport, 


Conn. 

Unknown Lady, Concord, N. H. Twoshares. 

Three Ladies at ** Dana Hall,’”’ Wellesley, Mass. 

Mrs. E. B. Wheaton, Norton, Mass. 

Ladies’ H. M. S., Ware, Mass. 

The Ladies’ H. M. S., First Congregational 
Church, Middletown, Conn. 

Ladies of the Church in Amherst College. 

Church, Brattleboro’, Vt. Two 

shares. 

Congamaiens Church, Brattleboro’, Vt. In mem- 
ory of Deacon B. A. Clark. | 
r. George W. Walker, Malden, Mass. 
Second Con ational Church, Dorchester. Mass. 
A Friend, Newton ends, Mass. 
First Congregational Church, Suffield, Conn. 
M. C. B.,”? First Church, Dedham, Mass. 
Thank-offering for Mercies Received, Dedham, 


ass. 
A Thank-offering, New York City. 
A Friend in Arizona. 
Two Friends in Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Congregational Church, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
First Congregational] Church, Enfield, Conn. 
Cash, Amherst, Mass. 
Mr. Osgood’s Adult Sunday-School Class, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. Two shares. 
rs. A. B. Dascomb, by the Sunday-School, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Congregational Church, West Westminster. Vt. 
P ie na Brown, by Mr. Adna Brown, Spring- 
eld, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Vt. 
Church, Woodstock, Vt. 
Mrs. Abbie Butler, Windsor, Vt. 
A Friend, Windsor, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Windsor, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Bradford, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Newbury, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Wells River, Vt. 
Mr. Frederick Billings, Woodstock, Vt. 
Mrs. F. W. Stearns, Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. C. C. Williams, Pomfret, Conn. 
Alanson Hubbard, Sunderland, Mass. 
Mrs. A. P. Hubbard, Sundertand, Mass. 
Friends, Edwards Church, Northampton, 
ass. 
First Congregational Church, Hadley. Mass. 
Mrs. Edward Kendall, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
The Misses Spear, Newton. Mass. 
In Memory of the Rev. Albert F. Norcross, Shel- 
burne, N. Y. Two shares. 


Are You Low-Spirited ? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Worry is worse than work—makes a man sick quicker. 
Worry _ comes from nervousness. Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate clears the brain and strengthens the 
nerves. 


4 


Sen 
it Bac 


Wirnour To Tue 
TexrureCotor Or Hanos. 


NEW YORK. 


tt back. 


economy. 


There’s room for a little more of it. 
Too many women are wasting time 
and strength over a wash-board ; rub- 


money. You'd be astonished if you could 
figure up the actual money saving in a 
year by the use of Pearline. 
of women are using it now, but just 
suppose that all women were equally 
careful and thrifty, and that every 
one used Pearline! 
to hope for—but the whole country 


would be the richer for it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 
tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as 


Millions 


It’s too much 


Pearline.” IT’S FALSE — Pearline is 
never peddled,and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, be honest — send 


473 


These Wom 
say 
‘““We won’t use 
anything 
the 


en 


Bias 
Velveteen 


7 Skirt Bindings 


on our dresses.” 


Send for samples. showing labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699.N Y. City. 


+¢+S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Staysare the Best. 


FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse,N.Y. 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


ples Free. 
Y¥., U.S. Ay 


National 
\ Wy 

\ 
~ / 
Be a = bing their clothes to pieces ; wasting their 
y 
JAM 
PEARLINE 
WASHING 
COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 
FOR Ix 
lene & al Your 
al 
Lay 
a 
AT 
| 
q 
DIA Ss FLOUR 
Also Gl D Barle 8 
Unrivaledin A rica Europe. 
Write Farwell # Rhi . erto 
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Asthma, 
Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, 


YIELD AT ONCE TO 


BOOTHS x 


(Pronounced Hi-o-my.) 

The Australian Dry-Air Treatment 
by Inhalation of Hay Fever, Ca- 
-tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Etc. 


Mass. CHARITABLE EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, 
o. 176 Charles Street, 
Boston, Mass., February 11, 1895. 

I am wonderfully surprised with the result of your 
Hyomei for bronchitis and bleeding of the lungs; and in 
cases of dull, heavy cough, with expectoration of adhe- 
sive matter, it acts like magic. Hyomei, used by our 
patients with the Inhaler well charged, has never failed 
to produce good results. It is also the greatest thing in 
the world for catarrh. I can recommend it to all. 

J. A. Gooains. 


Yours truly, 


The air = charged with Hyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after per- 
meating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through 
the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpen- 
sive, and gives immediate relief It stops all spasmodic 
coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, 
and increases the breathing capacity. 


BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER OUTFIT, 


Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 


consisting of Pocket Inhaler, made of deodorized hard 
rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a 
dropper, and full directions for using. If you are skep- 
tical, send your address, and my pamphlet shal: prove 
that Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., N. Y. 


NOTE: See the large Pass-it-on’’ advertisement 
in this paper four weeks ago, and read the life of Mr. 
R. T. Booth in the issue oF week before last. 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 


On 
LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN} 


Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
Instructions 
and Skirts trea 
Call at our Parlors: 
Broadway, New York 
18 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
West St., Boston 
1113 Chestnut St., Philadel] phic 
Send 65c. for 12-yard sample Skir’ 
Bone. Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


Either Premium, 
Total, 


OUR ORDER. 


= YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


A? 


Chautavguajesk 
OR a TER 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


{a 
= 


ECLINING 
CHAIR 


$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


$20.00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: BUFFALO,NY- 
Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Oct. 5th. 


Nors.—From personal experience with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co. and their premiums, we can recommend 
them with confidence. Their offeris genuine ; the goods as advertised, and the Company reliable.— TheChristian Work. 


‘*T have witnessed the best re- 
sults from the action of the 


a symptom. 


van stage prove a decided co 


Medical College of Virginia: 


) No. 2. 


) ‘‘fn many Skin Diseases of old age, dependent on the Uric Acid Diathesis, such 

Eczema, etc., this Water acts most beneficially.” 

enerally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
criptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


/ This Water is for sale by druggists 
= bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 


x THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


“It has an ascertained value in Bright’s Disease. A knowledge of its action 
in that disease thus far would seem to warrant the belief that it would in many 
instances, at least in its early stages, arrest it entirely, and 

mfort and palliative. 


Dr. J. S. Wellford, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children, 


‘“‘T have paid a great deal of attention to Urinary Troubles, and have frequentl 


and freely pre- 

scribed the BUFFALO L THIA 
all the various forms of the Uric Acid Diathesis, whether as well-formed Gravel, 
5) Gout, or the milder forms of Gouty Dyspepsia or Nettle-rash, in their varieties, I 


.) know of no mineral water which I consider at all equal to that of Spring 


is, Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s 
ts Nerve Tonic Properties. 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, of Baltimore, President and Professor of Oostet- 
vics and Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical 
College, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, ete. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in Chronic Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Gravel and Stone in the-Bladder, 


and I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
having their origin in Uric Acid Diathesis, it is unsurpassed, if in 
by any water thus far known to the profession. 

It isan admirable general tonic and restorative, in 
promoting digestion and invigorating 
anti-acid and especially efficacious in what is commonly knownas acid 
It is strongly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a 
as @ nervous tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where 
there is nothing to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous depression is 


n all diseases depending upon or 
deed it is equaled, 


the appetite 
the general health, It is powerfully 


psia. 
wer 


im its more ad- 


in their treatment, wit 
the very best results. In 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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“Tf at First You Don’t 
Succeed,” 
Try 


SAPOLIO 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading 2t one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care ot a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music or rman. Number limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and special lessons given 
if desired. References by permission to Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel, Ass’t tor of Plymouth Church, and to mony 

rs. 


others in_the leading American cities. ss 
RICE, 2 Landgrafen Strasse, Berlin. 


THE REV. DR. MOTTET desires to secure for 
a lady of broad education and high culture, of fine char- 
acter and unus versatility, a position asa companion or 
private secretary. either at home or in traveling abroad, 
preferably the latter. The lady can furnish the highest 
testimonials as to position and qualifications. Address 
47 West 2oth St., N. Y. 


_AN EXPERIENCED NURSE, having an attrac- 
tive home half an hour from New York, will receive an 
elderly person or :nvalid; baths, massage, medical care, 
and drives if desired. Best references from first 6 
cians and families of New York. Address Mrs. N., No. 
9,635, care The Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY. left without relatives, desires 
engagement as nursery governess to young children 
where she can havea comfortable, Christian home. Will 
teachall the English branches and the piano. 1 or ad- 
dress Miss M. BARNES, 217 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WANTED-—By refined person. home in family of 
minister or Christian worker. Assist ig light household 
duties, outside church or Imission work ;_assistant matron 
in institution. Small compensation. Best references. 
Address M. E. KETCHAM, 134 ath St., Newark, N. J. 


A GENTLEMAN of character, address, informa- 
tion, general business knowledge, gilt-edge reference, 
would like position. Care of estate, family business, 
adviser, confidential secretary, or r. Address No. 
9,612, care The Outlook. 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods ; terms 
reasonable: references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF 
WANTED-—A competent cook and laundress” 
assachusetts. 


for family of, 

Please apply in person, on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 24th, 
o Mrs. WEBSTER, 226 West St.. NY. City, or 

write 2. Mrs. W. G. ACKERMAN, Kingsbridge, New 
y. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE, disengaged No- 
vember first, desires a position as companion, or to take 
charge of a motherless child. pve unexceptionable 

oO. > 


references. Address D. C., , care The Outlook, 
New York. 


WANTED —Bya g woman of good education, 


interested in charitable work, a position in an 
or home. e. 
dress S. H. A., 21 Fairview Ave., 


ill assist with children or 


ersey. 
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